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Total of Budget for 1930 











Is Set by Mr. Hoover 
At Approximately 
$3,726,000,000. 

Economy Is Urged 
In Preparing Figures 





Responsibility for Outlining Re-| 


quirements for Funds Is Re- 
stored to Heads of Depart- 
ments and Establishments. 


The President, through the Bureau of 
the Budget, has called upon all spend- 
ing agencies of the Government to keep 


their estimates for the fiscal year 1931} 


within the limitations laid down for the 
fiscal year 1930, which starts July 1. 


The cost of Government for that year | 


has been set by the President at approxi- 
mately $3,726,000,000. 

Announcement of the President’s re- 
quest was: made, June 24, by the Bureau 
of the Budget, which made public a cir- 
cular letter dispatched to all Federal 
Departments and establishments advis- 
ing them that careful scrutiny of their 
estimates was necessary. 

Responsibility Is Restored. 

The Bureau asked the budget officers 
of the several Departments and agensies 
to transmit to it a preliminary statement 
ef their expected requirements not 
later than July 15, and informed them 
of the President’s decision to restore 
to the heads of such Departments and 
agencies the full responsibility of prepa- 
ration of their estimates so that they 
may come within the grand total pre- 
scribed, 

It was explained orally by the Bureau 
that the practice heretofore followed 
of conducting hearings at which the 
spending agencies could explain their 
programs would Le continued and that 
the restoration of responsibility referred 
to.was intended to. allow those. officers 
more leeway in drafting annual plans. 

Heads of Departments Notified. 

Following is the full text of the letter: 

To the heads of Departments and es- 
tablishments: 1. You are requested to 
furnish the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget on or before July 15, 1929, 
preliminary estimates of appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1931 for the support 
of your Department or establishment, 
including for each permanent specific ap- 
propriation the amount fixed by law and 
for each permanent indefinite appro- 
priation the estimated amount that will 
be required for the fiscal year 1931. 

2.—The Président asks me to say that 
ne wishes to restore the full responsi- 
bility of the heads of Departments and 
independent establishments in _partici- 
pation with him in maintenance of econ- 
omy in Federal expenditures. It is his 
purpose to hold the gross Federal budget 
for 1931 to the same amounts as ap- 
propriated in the fiscal year 1930. 

q Economy is Urged. 

It is realized that some divisions will 
need increased expenditure in order to 
accommodate the requirements of law 


A 
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Inspection Is Made 
Of Mineral Springs 
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Conditions in Bottling Plants 
Are Said to Be Good. 


To give the consumer of bottled waters 
a clean and properly labeled product, of- 
ficials of the Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture have made a nation-wide 
survey of mineral waters, their labels, 
springs and bottling plants, the Depart- 
ment announced June 24. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

Satisfactory conditions were reported 
for the majority of waters and springs 
inspected. Modern bottling . equipment 
and sanitary practices have greatly im- 
proved the purity of mineral waters and 
artificial mineral waters, 

It is still occasionally necessary for 
the Administration to seize consignments 
of waters shown to be polluted. In these 
cases, sanitary inspections of the springs 
usually disclose that the contamination 
is the result of inadequate protection of 
the springs from overflow or seepage of 
polluted surface waters, inefficient or 
out-of-date bottling equipment, or per- 
sonnel ignorant of modern sanitary re- 
quirements. 

According to the Federal food and 
drugs act, mineral waters and artificial 
mineral waters may be labeled and sold 
as purgatives, laxatives or antacids, pro- 
vided they are such, but not as obesity 
“cures” or cures for any disease or group 
of diseases. 
the vast majority of mineral waters is 
due to ingredients which cause the waters 
to act as purgatives, laxatives or ant- 
acids. 

Ayy curative claims for alleged radio- 
active and so-called lithia waters are to 
be discounted, the officials say. In the 
majority of cases investigated, radioac- 

ve properties and lithia content were 

yp that 100 gallons or more a day 

be needed to give the consumer 
direct therapeutic effect. 

addition to carefully guarding the 
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branding and purity of waters shipped | 


interstat, » the Administration maintains 
a strict 
of mine} 
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gland, Austria, Italy, Japan, 
countries, 








The physiological action of | 


yrveillance over large quantities 
waters imported from France, | 





Proctically every trade, industry, - 


profession now has one or more associa- | 


tions or cooperative organizations, it is through greater efficiency of each group 
stated in the introduction to the revised | of related interests. 


edition, 1929, of the compilation of com- 
mercial and industrial organizations of 
the United States made public on June 
24 by the Department of Commerce. 


For the first time, it is announced in 


nized that they are subject to frequent | 
change. 
announced, represent an -increase of | 
nearly 45 per cent over the listings in| 
the 1926 edition, 
Never before in the history of com-| 
merce, the introduction explains, has 
there. been such willingness on the part) 


of individuals and private organizations ! 


: 1 | mercial suicide at the beginning of the 
| the introduction, the secretaries of all na- | 


|tional, international, and interstate or- | mutually beneficial and constructive, the 
ganizations are listed, though it is recog-| shatement shows. 


The organizations listed, it is | ¢o}jows: 


to unite in working for the constructive 
upbuilding of our commerce and industry 


A distinct contribution to higher busi- 
ness ethics is found in the exchange of 
ideas and knowledge among competitors 
which would have been considered com- 


present century, but which is now deemed 


The Department’s summary in full text 

The growth of the cooperative move- 
ment in American business is strikingly 
evident by a comparison of the latest 
compilation of this country’s comnter- 
cial and industrial organizations just 
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Reichsbank Controls | 
Banking and Credit — 


Situation in Germany, 





Review of Financial System | 
Of Country Said to Show 
Institution Is Center 
Of Structure. 


The present structure of German bank- | 
ing, including tie banking and credit sys- | 
tems of the Reichsbank, the widespread 
influence of the commercial banks on | 
German industry, and the growing im-| 
portance of mortgage banks, is reviewed | 
in a statement made public on June 24} 


by the Department of Commerce. The | 
statement follows in full text: | 

The center of the German banking and | 
credit system is the Reichsbank. This is 
the central insiitution. for the rediscount- | 
ing of commerciai paper, the custodian | 





|of the gold reserve, and the ultimate | 


source of credit. Its organization has 
experienced a fundamental change since 
1924 in accordance with the provisions | 
of the expert’s report. | 


Bank Is Independent. : 


The Reichsbank is now an entirely in- | 
dependent institution, for whose policy 
regarding currency, credit, and interest | 
rates the Reichsbank president is respon- 
sible in conjunction with the directorate 


appointed by him with the approval of | Pe : 
a “Generalrat,” or Reichsbank commit-| ental Air Tra 


tee. This “Generalrat” was formed in| 
1924 as an international committee, half | 


of whose members are Germans and the| be Placed on a schedule basis early in 


other half foreigners. This committee | 
elects the Reichsbank president, who 
must be approved by the President of | 
Germany. The provisions of the expert’s | 
report also state that government treas- | 
ury notes may be discounted by the; 
Reichsbank up to 400,000,000 marks. 

The capital of the Reichsbank is 300,-| 
000,000 marks, of which 122,788,100 
marks are paid in. At the end.of 1928 
100,352,800 marks of this capital were 
held by Germans and 22,435,300 marks 
by foreigners. Reichsbank shares are 
quoted on the Berlin stock exchange. In 
addition to the central institution in Ber- | 
lin, the Reichsbank maintains at the} 
present time about 450 branches, scat- | 
tered all over Germany. 

Duties Are Summarized. 

The duties of the Reichbank are: (1) 
Regulation of the circulation of currency, 
by the issue of notes and the discount 
policy; (2) assisting and speeding up 
money movements, by the “Giroverkehr,” 
or Reichsbank clearing house; and (3) 
the utilization of available capital, ef- 
fected by lombard or loan transactions 
and, more especially, by a rediscountin 
of commercial paper. 





£) 
| 


The Reichsbank has proctically the sole those under 
authority to issue paper currency in| Fisher, who pioneered the first. trans- 
The four “Notenbaken” in| continental automobile route, 
Wuerttemberg, Saxony, and Baden have | trip, less than two decades ago, we took 


a right to issue currency notes up to a| almost a month to go from coast to 
maximum of 194,000,000 marks, but this | coast. 


figure is unimportant when compared|so short a time since the opening of 


Germany 


with the Reichsbank note circulation 
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Rapid Expansion of Aviation Industry 


a passenger on the preliminary ocean-to- 
| ocean trip of the rail-and-air line via the 


| tween the Atiantic and Pacific in a little 


| p. m. on June 


| our regulation to the realm of air trans- 


|being made to bring more closely to- 
| gether all parts of this continent.” 


point where persons living on either 
| seaboard can travel to the opposite ocean 
| and visit or transact business in its cities 
»|and be back home in less than a week. 


| the transcontinental highways, can one 
amounting to nearly 5,000,000,000 marks.| venture a prediction of what will come 
The notes of the Reichsbank must be cov-|in the next 10 years, or even shorter 


Column 1.) this country 


Advance in Hosiery Rates 
Found to Be Unjustified 


Increased freight rates proposed by 
the railways for application on cotton 
hosiery and hosiery made of mixed cot- 
ton and rayon and mixed cotton and 
silk, within the South and from the South 
to destinations in eastern and western 
territories were found not justified in a 
report just made public by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No. 3127 and No. 
18358. 

The tariff schedules which had been 
suspended were ordered cancelled with- 
out prejudice to the filing of new sched- 
ules in accordance with views expressed 
in the report as to how the rates should 
be made. 

The full text of the report issued 
by the Commission will be printed 

in the issue of June 26. 


Coast-to-coast Trip 


Reduced to Two Days 








| 


| 


Regular Service Is Planned | 
By Airplane and 
Railways. 





“Ernest I. Lewis, chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, left Wash- 
irezton on the evening of June 23 to be 


nnsylvania Railroad, the Transconti- 
nsport, and the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway, laid out 
by Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, which is to 


uly. The schedule calls for trips be- 


less than two days. 

Mr. Lewis left Washington at 6:30 
p. m. on a traim ch Columbus, 

hio, the next m 1 8:15, where 
he was to transfer to ranscontinental 
Air Transport plane for Waynoka, on the 
Oklahoma-Kansas line, at 6:39 p. m. 
There transfer is made to a sleeping car 
on the Santa Fe for Clovis, N. Mex., 
where transfer will be made back to a 
plane arriving at Los Angeles at 5:52 
25. Various stops will be 
made. 

“The Government has not extended 


portation,” said Chairman Lewis before 
his departure, “but all who have to do 
with transportation are interested in 
following closely the rapid strides now 


We now seem to have reached the 


“I am particularly interested in this 
new development because I was one of 
the leadership of Carl 


On that 


Seeing what has transpired in 


time, in the opening of air routes over 


9” 


In Recent Years Reviewed by Mr. Lamont 


Number of Miles Flown Has Tripled Since 1926, Says 
Secretary of Commerce. 





By July 1, 1929, on which date the | to $64,662,491 during the year ended on 


Aeronautics Branch of the Department | December 31, 1928. 


of Commerce will have completed three | 


years of service, approximately 10,000 
miles of airways will be lighted for 


|night flying, it was stated orally on June 
24 by the Secretary of Commerce, Rob- | 


ert P. Lamont, in commenting upon the 
anniversay of this branch of the De- 
partment. ; 

Miscellaneous airplane miles flown, the 
Secretary said, increased from 18,746,640 
miles during the year ended on Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, through 30,000,000 miles 
during the year ending December 31, 


1927, to 60,000,000 miles for the year | ing the year 


ended on December 31, 1928, 


Total value of all air products pro- | 
duced, Mr. Lamont announced, increased | 


from $17,694,905 during the year ended 
December 31, 1926, through $21,161,853 


|for the year ended on December 31, 1927, 









Air transport airplane miles flown | 
during the half year ended on July 1, 
1929, are estimated to be 8,000,000 miles, 
as compared with 10,500,000 miles dur- 
ing the whole vear of 1928, 5,870,489 for 
the year 1927, and 4,318,087 for 1926, Mr. 
Lamont pointed out. 

On July 1, 1929, the Secretary said, a 
total of 3,400,000 pounds of air mail| 
will have been carried for the first six 
months of 1929, compared with 4,061,210 
pounds of mail during the whole of 1928, | 
1,654,165 pounds of mail carried dur- 
1927, and 810,855 dur- 


ing 1926. 

As of July 1, 1929, Secretary Lamont 
said, the number of concerns engaged 
in the air industry is estimated at 1,950, 
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{ment services. 


made public by the Department of State 
June 24. The full text of a statement by 
the Department follows: 

On June 21, 1929, the President ap- 
proved the House joint resolution ap- 
propriating $27,500 for the expenses of 
the participation of the United States 
in the meeting of the international 
Technical Consulting Committee on Ra- 


dio Communication to be held at The | 


Hague, beginning September 19, 1929. 
Preparations are being made for the 
sending of a delegation, composed of 


radio experts from the various Govern- | 
As the United States is | 
in charge of matters relating to the | 


International Radio Union until the next 
international Radio conference, to be held 
at Madrid in 1932, considerable respon- 
sibility rests upon the American delega- 
tion to The Hague conference. 
The full text of the program will 
be published in the tssue of June 26. 


Survey Is Advocated 
As Basis for Unifying 


Prohibition Forces 


President Urged by Senator 
Jones to Name Departmen- 
tal Committee to 
Study Proposal. 


President Hoover was urged on June 
24 by Senator Jones (Rep.), of Wash- 
ington, who called at the White House, 
to expedite the appointment of his pro- 
posed departmental committee to study 
and zeport on the matters involved “in 
the reorganization and concentration of 
responsibility in the administration of 


the Federal bureaus connected with pro- | 


hibition enfcrcement.” 


In a message to Congress under date | 


of Justice 6 President Hoover recom- 
mended the appointment of a joint Con- 
gressional committee to study the mat- 


ters involvec in prohibtion enforcement | 
and to formulate recommendations for | 
consideration at the next regular ses- | 


sion of Congress. 


Proposed Departmental Inquiry. 


At the same time, the President said 
in his message that he would be glad 
to appoint a committee from the depart- 
ments to ccoperate with the proposed 
Congressional committee in its studies. 

Senator Jones introduced a resolution 
providing for the appointment of the 
Congressional committee, but no. action 
was taken on it before the recent recess 
of Congress. The measure was made the 
unfinished business of the Senate and 
Senator Jones said it would be taken up 
immediately upon the reconvening of the 
Senate on August 19. 


Immediate Appointment Asked. 

After his conference with President 
Hoover, Senator Jones said he urged the 
immediate appointment of the depart- 
mental committee in the thought that 
it would make its studies and be ready 
to report its conclusions by the time the 
Senate reconvenes following its recess. 

According to Senator Jones, President 
Hoover did not commit himself except 
to say that he would take the request 
under advisement. 


President Not Yet Ready 
To Designate Farm Board 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, after a conference, June 24, 
with President Hoover at the Executive 
Offices, expressed the opinion that no 
announcement of the appointment of 
members of the Federal Farm Board 
would be made for at least a week. No 
selections have been decided upon, Mr. 
Hyde said. 


In accordance with the farm relief bill | 
recently enacted and approved, the Presi- 


dent is called upon to name eight mem- 
bers who will constitute the Board, to- 
gether with the Secretary of Agriculture 
as a member ex-officio. The President 
will designate the chairman. 

It had been announced previously at 
the White House that approximately 400 


persons had been recommended for ap- | 
pointments, 
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Rates Should Be Raised 
On Waste, Shoddy 
And Rags. | 


Yarn Manufacturers 
| Request Increases 
Domestic Producers of Wool 
Claim Price Has Declined 
As Result of Competi- 
tion From Abroad. 


A 36-cent a pound base duty (now 31) 
and made 34 by the House tariff bill) to- 
gether with greater advances in present | 
|; and House bill duties on wool waste such 
jas shoddy and rags, and other changes 
were asked on behalf of wool growers 
at the opening of hearings on wool and 
|manufactures of wool, as covered in 
Schedule 11 of the tariff law and the | 
Hawley bill (H. R. 2667) before subcom- 
mittee No. 3 of the Senate Finance Com- 
| mittee June 24. 

Spokesmen for manufacturers of pure | 
wool yarn joined in the plea for duties | 
on by-products wool in line with duties 
on virgin wool. They argued that the 
present margins between the two classes 
of duties abet the supplantation of vir- 
| gin domestic wool and its manufactures 
; with wool derived from imported waste 
, products and its manufactures, the sup- 
| planting since the present tariff act was 
| passed being estimated by witnesses at 
| 100,000,000 pounds of raw material. 

Hearings on wool and wool manufactu- 
rures duties will continue June 25. Hear- | 
ings on the silk and silk goods schedule | 

| are listed to begin before the same sub- 
| committee at 2 p. m., July 1. 

(The report of the hearing on earth 
|and earthenware and the report of the 





be found on page 2). 


24 on wool schedules Senator Bingham | 
said: 

“Witnesses should keep in mind Presi- 
dent Hoover’s statements in his message 
in Congress. This isn’t to be a general | 
revision but one to provide relief only 
for those industries in trouble because 
|of changed conditions resulting in un- 

employment and decreased production 
| because of increased importations.” 

F. J. Hagenborth of Spencer, Idaho, 
president of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, recited briefly the 
history of tariff duties on wool. He de- 


clared that under the present law over | 


100,000,000 pounds a year of wool waste, 
such as shoddy and rags, has been 
coming in at an average duty of 12.4 
cents a pound compared with 31 cents 
for clean content of raw wool. 

This waste, he said, while desirable 
for numerous purposes, takes the place 
of new wool in many spheres, including, 
in large extent, that of clothing. 
displaces domestic virgin wool in the 
extent of one-third of production of the 
latter, he asserted. An abundance of 
domestic wool waste 
legitimate needs, he said. 

Domestic production will equal con- 
sumption in ten years, he said, if pro- 
tection is given. He exhibited samples 
of waste in the form of noils which, he 


| said, had been “deliberately made” for | 


| the purpose of shipping to this country 
{in competition with high-grade wool. 
He called attention to a shoddy which 
he said came in at a duty of 71% cents a 
| pound. The material could be reworked 
for use in fabrics, he indicated. 

“The cure for all this,” he said, “is 
to put on these wastes a tariff that will 
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| Committee on Appropriations, 


hearing on the agricultural schedule will | 


At the opening “of the hearings June tended until October 31, subject to ‘the 


Tt | 


is available for | 


priated from left-over balances of prior | 
appropriations or other indirectly avail- | 
able amounts. . 

This total was figured out by the ex- | 


perts of the House Committee on Ap- | 


propriations as the sum _ total of the 
work of the extra session in dollars and 
cents up to the beginning of the all- 
summer recess of Congress. It, does not | 
include such appropriations as may Ppos- | 
sibly be made when Congress reconvenes 
after recess, nor does it include the $40,- | 
000,000 estimated as the cost of the 15th | 


decennial census which is about to be} 
| undertaken under the new census-reap- | 


portionment law, for which the appro- 
priations have not yet been made. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of Lafay- | 
ette, Ind., acting chairman of the House | 


| 
| 


ized this statement of the total on June | 


> 


~» 


Broadcast Licenses 
Extended Generally 
By Commission Order 
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Point-to-point and 


author- | 


Mobile| 





Permits Are Included in 
General Order on 
Applications. 


All existing licenses of broadcasting 
as well as point-to-point and mobile 
radio stations are extended by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission in a blanket gen- 
eral order adopted June 20 and made 
public June 24. 

The licenses of broadcasting stations, 
whigh..expire on July 31, 1929, are ex- 


observance of the customary commis- 
sion regulations regarding their renewal. 


construction permits of all classes which 
expire at any time from June 15 to 
September 10, are extended to October 


1, 1929. The full text of the General 
Order (No. 69) follows: 
Extended to October 31. 

It is ordered (1) that all existing 
licenses to broadcast, which by their 
terms expire at 3 a. m., eastern stand- 
lard time, July 31, 1929, are extended 
|from such time until 3 a. m., eastern 
|standard time, on October 31, 1929, 
| provided: 

(a) that this order shall apply only 
to stations which shall have filed appli- 
cations for such renewal with the Com- 
mission, in full and proper form, on or 
before July 31, 1929, and 


{er condition of any station has taken 
place during the present license period 
| which might be considered by the Com- 
mission in determining whether the ‘fur- 
ther operation thereof is in the public 
interest, convenience, and _ necessity, 


| of the Commission after the extension 
of license herein provided for, the right 
| to set the same aside is specifically re- 
| served, and 

(c) that by special order or minute 
entry the Commission may make this 
order inapplicable to any specifically 
named station. 

(2) that all existing licenses for sta- 
tions other than broadcasting stations, 
as well as construction permits of a 
classes, which expire at any time from 
June 15, 1929, to September 10, 1929, 
both inclusive, are hereby extended until 





Laws for Regulation 


Of Railroads Favored 


Action, Mr. Rayburn Declares. 


| railroads and motor bus and other ve- 
hicular traffic between the States is on 
| the agenda of the House Committee on 
| Interstate Commerce, Representative 
Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., 
pointed out in a statement June 24, Mr. 
Rayburn is ranking minority member of 
the Committee and has taken active in- 
terest in railroad consolidation, motor 
bus and other proposals during past ses- 
sions of Congress. 

Mr. Rayburn said the voluntary con- 
solidation of railroads and the regulation 
of interstate motor bus and truck travel 
; and a clarifying definition of Congres- 

sional purposes as to rate-making and 
railway valuation are demanding consid- 
eration. 

The chairman of the House Committee, 


| Representative Parker (Rep.), of Salem, | 


N. Y., already has announced that the 
Committee plans action on the Parker 
| bill providing for voluntary consolidation 
of railroads, which after comprehensive 


| hearings before the Committee in the| 


past should be pressed before the House 
for passage at the December session, At 
the same time, a Senate subcommittee 


| on interstate commerce also has drafted | 


a voluntary consolidation measure. 
Chairman Parker also expects his Com- 


mittee to report the motor bus regula- | 


tion bill on which tne Committee held 
hearings and conferences during the last 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 
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Important legislation affecting the | 


| 


3 a. m., eastern standard time, Octo- 
| ber 1, 1929. 


| Merger of Wireless 


Important Bills Are Awaiting | And Cables Advocated 


Foreign Interests Said to Threat- 
en American Dominance. 





_America’s leadership in world commu- 
nications is beige threatened by the for- 
eign mergers of cable and radio, whereas 
in this country the law prohibits the 
joint ownership or operation of wires 
and wireless, General James G. Har- 
bord, president of the Radio Corporation 
of America, declared June 24 in an ad- 
dress in Minneapolis, Minn., a copy of 
which has been filed with the Federal 
Radio Commission, 

Addressing the thirty-fourth annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Credit Men, ,General Harbord said 
that if American, dominance in the field 


maintained, it must permit the merging 
of its wire and wireless interests. 

The R, C, A. recently agreed with the 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, which operates the Mackay 
telegraph, cable, and radio systems, as 
well as communications systems in other 
countries, to fuse their communications 
interests at such time as the law per- 
mits. The plan, as related to the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce by 
Sosthenes Behn, president of the I. T. & 





T., is for his company to acquire the! 


All existing licenses for stations other | 
than broadcasting stations, as well as | 


which change shall come to the attention | 


essary for Success of 
Agricultural Relief 
Act. 


Representative Oliver 
Analyzes New Law 


Member of House Committee 
On Appropriations Does Not 
Believe Consumer Costs 
Will Be Increased. 


Nation-wide affiliation of farmers with 
organizations of farm groups wag 
stressed as imperative to the successful 
functioning of the new agricultural mar- 
keting act of 1929 in an oral statement 
py Representative Oliver (Dem.), of\ 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., June 24. 

Mr. Oliver is a member of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, which pro- 
vides the several billions of dollars an- 
nually for the functioning of the 
agencies of the Government. He has 
been studying the new farm relief legis- 
lation and analyzing the new law and 
the proceedings in committees and on 
the floors of Congress leading up to its 
enactment. He says there is no greater 
problem than that of making the farm- 
ers realize the importance of organized 
agriculture in order to make the ma- 
chinery of the newly created Federal 
Farm Board function with the success 
that was contemplated in the framing 
of the law. 


Says Organization Is Necessary. 


“The underlying basis of the value of 
the new farm relief law,” Mr. Oliver 
said, “is the necessity for organization 
of the farmers. That presupposes the 
imperative need of making it attractive 
to farmers to go into the agricultural 
organizations, the great organizations of 
their own groups. Take the situation, 
for instance, in the cotton area of the 
South or of the wheat belt in the West. 
The farmers in each. of those: areas have 


| not entered in substantial numbers into 


the farm organizations. That is a prob- 
lem that must be met in the administra- 
tion of the new farm marketing law. 

“The Federal Farm Board and the 
Secretary of Agriculture should point 
out clearly to the farmers all over the 
United States the importance of their 
joining some representative farmers’ or- 
ganization that can take up with the 
Board the problems and needs of each 
of the classes of farmers. It is im- 
material what the organization is, 
whether it be the Farm Bureau Federa- - 
tion, the National Grange or other na- 
tional agricultural organization oper- 
ating for the benefit of farmers. 

Constructive Criticism. 

“One of the constructive criticisms 
made during the formulation of the new 
law, in committee and elsewhere was that 
within the four corners of the bill, so to 
speak, the bill does not itself set out any 
special inducements to the farmers to 


(b) that where any change of status? join organizations through which the 


Federal Farm Board would administer 
its loan functions. 

“It therefore remains for the Federal 
Farm Board ard for the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in the exercise of their plen- 
|ary powers granted to them,under the 
law, to provide some plan which would 
| serve to impress the farmers with the 
necessity of attaching themselves to an 
organization so that the needs of each 
particular group can be studied and ad- 
justed. ‘That must be studied by the 
| Board and the Secretary. 

“As indicative of my own thought in 





of international Gommunications is to be| 


this matter, I feel that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation has rendered a 
| distinct service to farmers. That partic- 
ular organization’s difficulty has been 
| that its membership is too small; that 
|its burdens imposed on its member- 
| ship are out of proportion to the bene- 
| fits that the members of so small an 
| organization can confer on nonmembers, 
Marketing of Surpluses. 
“Such help as may be extended will 
| be to assist in the orderly marketing 
of the surplus crop production. When 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 





Inquiry Is Concluded 
On Salt Creek Leases 


Justice Department Not to Sue 
| To Annul Oil Rights. 


The Department of Justice will make 
no further investigation of the Salt 
| Creek oil leases, the Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands and 
| Surveys, Senator Nye (Rep.), of North 
| Dakota, has been advised by the Attor- 
ney General, William D. Mitchell. 
| The inquiry regarding the oil field was 
referred to the Department of Justice 
by the Public Lands Committee on Feb- 
|ruary 27, 1929, for such action as the 
Attorney General judged proper. 

Attorney General Mitchell, in a_let- 
ter made public by Senator Nye June 
24, stated that “in view of the adverse 
rulings of the Interior Department no 
legal basis exists at this time for the 
institution of actions on the part of the 
United States.” Mr. Mitchell stated, 
however, “that in the event the Depart- 
ment of Justice should be directed by 
competent authority to conduct a fur 
ther investigation of the matters in- 


| 








communications facilities of the R. C. A.| volved, I would proceed immediately.” 


for approximately $100,000,000. 

| The full text of an abstract of 
| General Harbord’s address as filed 
with the Radio Commission, will be 
found on Page 3. 


The full text of Senator Nye’s state- 


ment follows: ‘ 
On February 27, 1929, the Commit- 





[Continued en Page 10, Column &.) 
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Proposa 


( 
] to Increase 


; Tariff on Glassware 


~ Favored and Opposed 


General Appeal for Higher 
Duties Made by Witnesses 
Before Subcommittee 
Of Senate. 


Glassware, with a general appeal for 
higher rates, took its place June 24 be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, which is taking 
testimony under the chairmanship of 
Senator Edge (Rep.), of New Jersey. 
This committee has completed schedules 
relating to earths and earthenware and 
is on the last subject to be neard before | 
June 26. 


988) 


Higher Rates Ad 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 1929 


Senator Shortridge Discusses Theory 
Of Protection as Applied in Tariff Bill 


Sugar Is Opposed Labor, Manufacture, Mining and Agriculture All Entitled 


Hearings on Agricultural Schedules 
Of Tariff Bill Completed by Committee| To Assess Tariff on 


vocated for Cocoa, Cattle, Nuts, Fish, 


And Other Products. 


| 


Hearings on the proposed rates in the | sociation. 
agricultural schedule of the tariff bill| blooded cattle do not want the competi- 
(H. R. 2667) were completed June 24; tion of Canadian breeders. 


He said that breeders of 


Before the 


before the subcommittee of the Senate} breeding of blooded cattle became an es- 


Finance Committee considering this 
schedule. ‘ 


After the last witness had spoken, the 


tablished industry the registered ani- 
mals were sought free of duty, he said. 
“In other words, you are no more an 


chairman of this subcommittee, Senator} infant industry and want protection,” 


Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, the Majority | said Senator Harrison. 


Leader of the Senate, called its members 
into executive session. Others on this 


t 
} 
j 


The witness 
agreed. 


Delegate Houston, of Hawaii, asked 


subcommittee were Senators Shortridge} for a duty or 3 cents a pound on canned 
(Rep.), of California; Harrison (Dem.),| pineapple. The bill set a rate of 2 cents. |conference with President Hoover regard- 
of Mississippi, and Connally (Dem.), of | Cuba is the principal competitor of Ha-|ing the sugar schedule in the pending 


Texas. 


The purpose of the executive | waii, he said. 
On this date the same Sena-|session was to commence consideration | 
tors will conduct an examination of met-|of the report which the subcommittee | asked for a number of specific rates on| 


A. M. Loomis, of Washington, D. C., 


‘Sliding-scale Plan 


Royal D. Mead, Vice Presi- 
dent of Hawaiian Organi- 
zation, Discusses Pro-— 


posal of Mr. Spreckels. 


Royal D. Mead, Vice President of the 
| Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association. 
| issued a statement on June 24 in reply 
|to a.statement made public on June 21 
| by Rudolph Spreckels, President of the 
| Spreckels: Sugar Corporation, after a 


| tariff bill. Mr. Spreckels’ statement was 
| printed in the issue of June 22. 


Mr. Mead takes issue with Mr. Spreck- 


als and metal manufactures and Senator|will make to the Senate, Mr. Watson seeds. He suggested duties of 1.5 cents| els’ statement that the proposed increase 
we ‘ ; |a pound on flaxseed, 2.6 cents a pound) in the sugar tariff in the House bill does 
Consideration of the rates on agricul-| on castor seed, 3.8 cents a pound on|not offer real protection to the domestic 


Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, will act as | 
chairman. 
Specific Rates Asked. 

Discussing illuminating glass in para-| 
graph 218(c) which was increased from | 
60 to 65 per cent ad valorem by the 
House, Thomas W. McCreary, Monaca, 
Pa., representing the Tariff Committee 
of Illuminating Glassware Manufactur- 
ers, asked for the addition of specific 
rates. 

The witness suggested that '60 per 
cent ad valorem be retained and that 
the following specific duties per dozen 
pieces be applied below 6 inches in 
diameter, 35 cents; from 6 to 8% 
inches, inclusive, 50 cents; from 8%: 
to 12 inches, inclusive, 75 cents and 
over 12 inches, $1.25. The com- 
petition’ of Czechoslovakia was particu- 
larly complained of by Mr. McCreary. 

Speaking for American manufactur- 
ers of toilet articles, W. L. Crounse, pro- 
tested a duty on perfume bottles in para- 
graph 218(e) of 70 per cent ad valorem. | 
These bottles were originally taxed at 
55 per cent in the 1922 law but were 
put by a court decision under 50 cents 
a gross. 

The House Committee on Ways and | 
Means recommended 65 per cent, but 
this was increased to 70 per cent before 
the bill was passed. Mr. Crounse as- 
serted that the perfume manufacturers! 
were willing to accept 65 per cent but 
felt 70 per cent would be a prohibitive 
duty on bottles, many of which are not 
manufactured domestically. 

Further Increase Asked. 

Taking the opposite position, W. A. | 
Leach, Baltimore, Md., chairman of the! 
Tariff Committee of the Glass Contain- 


{ture began June 17. 


|farm products, 
'of the National Grange, 
'an average ad valorem 


! ucts. 


stated, 


item in this section of the bill was sup-| 


ported or opposed by witnesses who ap- 
peared. Proposed advances in the rates 


on cocoa and chocolate, on live cattle, | 


{nuts, and fish were among the items that 


attracted several witnesses in opposition 
or in favor of the increases. 
Representi.tives of agricultural organ- 
izations asked higher protection for 
Louis J. Taber, master 
suggested that 


or 11 per cent beyond the rates pro- 
posed in the House bill was necessary, 
and he expressed himself in favor of 
the export-debeaiure amendment. 
Chester Gray, Washington representa- 
tive of the Farm Bureau Federation, 


also asked fo. a general upward revi-| 3 cents a pound, instead of 6 cents, and 


sion of the duties on agricultural prod- 


24, he said his organiaztion wanted to 
have the reciprocal preferential trade 
treaty with Cuba abolished. 
said also that he wanted Congress to 
tax imports from the Philippines. 

Other rates taken up at the final hear- 
ing were those on live cattle, whole mus- 
tard seed, shelled almonds, pimientos. 
broomcorn, and grapes. 

Imported almonds are of a superior 
quality, John E. Snyder, of the Hershey 
Corporation, Hershey, Pa., told the sub- 


seed, 3 cents a pound on apricot and 
peach kernels; soy beans, % cent a 
pound; cottonseed, 42 cent a pound; co- 
pra from the free list to 2 cents a pound; 
hemp seed and coconut oil, each 2 cents 
2 pound. 

F. H. Long, of Baltimore, Md., also 
of the American Spice Association, op- 
posed the proposed advance in the duty 
on whole mustard seed from 1 to 2 cents 


s @ pound, 
increase of 10} 


Representing grape growres of Cali- 


| fornia, Jesse P. Crawford, of Washing- 


| per cubie foot when shipped in bulk. He | 


Speaking at the final hearing June | 


Mr. Gray | 


ton, D. C., asked that the duty on grapes 
in bulk be set at 5 cents a pound, in- 
stead of the proposed rate of 25 cents 


suggested also a rate on pimientos of 
of 32 cents a pou 


entos. 
Merrill Sickles, of Washington, D. C., 


nd on dehydrated pimi- 


filed a brief opposing the proposed in-| 


creases on canned pineapples. 
The president of the National Broom 


| Manufacturers’ Association, Erwin Rich- 


broomcorn, 


committee, in opposing the increase in, 


the duty on shelled almonds, proposed in 
the House bill. The bill proposed an 


{increase from 14 to 16% cents. 


Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, asked the witness if he -was not 


ards, asked for a duty of $60 a ton on 
There never was a time 
when there was an insufficient quantity 
of this product to supply the domestic 
on grown in the United States, he 
said. 


Tariff to Equalize Cost 
To Produce Farm Products 


Practically every | poppy seed, 2 cents a pound on ‘sunflower | sugar industry and the consumers. Mr. 


| Spreckels proposed a sliding scale in- 
| stead of a flat increase. Mr. Mead says 
|this scheme is designed to benefit the 
refiners and not the domestic producers 
of beet and cane «yer as Mr. Spreckels 
lcontends. The full text of Mr. Mead’s 
| statement follows: 

| The basis of Mr. Spreckels’ attack is 
[that recently when 
refiners increased their refined sugar 
| price from 4.90 cents per pound to 5 cents 
|per pound the California & Hawaiian 
| Sugar Refinery reduced its price from 
;/4.90 cents per pound to 4.75 cents per 


| pound, and he proposes to prevent simi- | 


|lar occurrences by Congressional action. 
I hold no brief for the California & 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation. 
|The reputation for honesty and fair 
|dealing established by Hawaiian 
|sugar planters and the California and | 
|Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation | 
| will not suffer by comparison with the 
reputations of the Atlantic Coast refiners 
represented by Mr. Spreckels. 
| I do not quarrel with Mr. Spreckels’ 
complaint that the California and Ha- 
|waiian Refinery does not follow the} 
unanimous action of the Atlantic Coast 
{refiners in quoting their prices at the 
{same hour and day when price changes 
jare made. The California aud Hawaiian | 
Refinery is not bound and does not pro- 
pose to be bound by price actions of the | 
coterie of Atlantic Coast refiners. I am) 


the Atlantic Coast | 


To Considerati 


AvtnHorizep STATEMENTS ONL 


y Are Presenten Herein, Berna 


PusiisHen WirHout COMMENT BY THE UNiTED States DAILY 


on, He Asserts. 


The theory of the protective tariff was 
| discussed by Senator Shortridge (Rep.), 
'of California, in an address broadcast 
| from station WMAL, Washington, D. 
| C4 in which he talked of the relationship 
of that theory to the pending tariff bill 
(H. R. 2667) now under consideration 
by the Senate Finance Committee, of 
which Senator Shortridge is a member. 
Those parts of Senator Shortridge’s 
| speech in which he took up the protective 
tariff theory and the related subject 
| of comparative wage scales in the United 
States and foreign countries, follows in 
full text: 
| I have said that one of the purposes of 
'a tariff bill is the raising of revenue 
| needed to carry on the Government; but 
|we have other things than revenue in 
| mind when enacting a tariff law. Ex- 
| pressed in the fewest words, there are 
| two theories as to tariff legislation; the 
|“free trade, or tariff for revenue only” 
|theory, and the “American protective 
| tariff” theory. 


Theories of Free Trade 


| And Protection Contrasted 


The free trade theory says: 

“Buy where you can buy the cheapest, 
be it in Asia, Europe or other foreign 
country. Duties on imports should be 
| fixed for purposes of revenue only, with 
possible incidental protection.” 

The American protective tariff theory 
says: 

“Duties on imports should be fixed, not 
only for purposes of revenue, but, also 
to protect and encourage American labor 
in the factory, in the mine and on the 
farm; to protect American men and 
women who labor in any and all 
branches of American industries 
agriculture.” 

The second law enacted by Congress, 
approved by Washington July 4, 1789 


| (140 years ago) was a genuine Ameri- 


can protective tariff law. The purposes 
of a tariff were briefly but very clearly 
stated in section 1 of that act, which 
réads: 

“Whereas it is necessary for the sup- 
port of Government, for the discharge 
of the debts of the United States, and 


in | 
| 


not charging that there is any price-| 


E. L. Roberts, general manager and | fixing by the Atlantic Coast refiners, but | manufactures, 


that duties be laid on 


ithe encouragement and protection of | 


products of each should he adequately 
protected from competition with the prod- 
ucts of cheap and poorly-paid foreign 
labor, 


With our scale of wages and standard | 


of living we cannot compete even in our 
own market with the products of cheap 
labor of other and less happy countries. 
A tariff properly adjusted to conditions 
benefits both city and farm and gives 
profitable employment to all. 


Farm, Mine and Shop 
Entitled to Adjustments 


Whether the tariff act of 1922—the ex- | 


isting law—is to be “amended” or “re- 
vised,” it is perfectly manifest that cer- 
tain products of the American farm, the 
American mine, and the American shop 
need additional protection. It is equally 
manifest that certain importations now 
on the free list should be subjected to 
tariff duties. 

What the American people want is a 


| 


tariff that protects. Protects what? Pro-| 


tects whom? 
They want a tariff that protects Amer- 


ican raised, American mined, American | 
manufactured products and American | 
;men and women from competition with | 


| like foreign products raised, mined, or 


| manufactured by cheap foreign labor. | 


They want a tariff that keeps the Ameri- 
;can market for the American producer. 
Such a tarii? means prosperity for 
}all, American producer and American 
consumer alike. 


the city a profitable market for the 


|profitable market for the city. 


; Shares the loss. 
| gether. 

Every theory should be judged by its 
| fruits. Judge these two theories of tar- 
| iff legislaticn by their fruits—by known 
and experienced results. 

The free trade theory has 
| America. The protective 
blessed America. If the free trade the- 
| Ory were now put into operation it would 
| bankrupt America. 

That theory would ruin our vast man- 
| ufacturing industry. That theory would 
;ruin our great agricultural industry. 

There is not a State in the Union that 
| would profit by that theory. There is not 
a city or a village that would profit by 


They rise or fall to- 


| 


cursed 





Such a tariff makes | 
}farm; such « tariff makes the farm a) 


|Manifestly, if the city languishes the | 
farm suffers; if the farm fails the city | 


theory has | 


secretary of the National League of Com- | 


|I am merely stating the facts. 


goods, wares, and merchandise imported.” 


General Van Deman 
And General McCoy 


Awarded Promotion 


Secretary Good Says Ad- 
vancements in Rank Were 
Given for Distin- 
guished Service. 


| 


Brigadier General Ralph H. Van De-- 
/man has been promoted to the rank of 
major general and Brigadier General 
| Frank R. McCoy has been designated for 
the same rank on September. 3, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by the 
Secretary of War, James A. Good, on 
June 24, 

Secretary Good stated that President 
Hoover had asked that consideration be’ 
|given to the name of General McCoy 
in view of his distinguished national serv- 
lice, but when it was called to his at- 
tention that General Van Deman had only 
|two months before retirement and that 
|he also had rendered distinguished serv- 
jice, the President concurred in the War 
| Department’s recommendation. 

The announcement by the Department 
{of War follows in full text: 


| The President has approved the recom; 





|mendation of the Secretary of War for 
the following promotions and appoint- 
ment among general officers of the Army: 

Brigadier General Ralph H. Van De- 
man to be a major general to fill a va- 
cancy occasioned by the death of Major 
General Harry A. Smith, on May 26, 
1929. 


Brigadier General Frank R. McCoy to 
|'be a major general, effective upon the 
retirement at the statutory age of 64 of 
|General Van Deman, on September 3, 
1929. 


Colonel George C. Shaw to be a briga- 
|dier general to fill the ‘vacancy created 
by the promotion of Brigadier General 
| Van Deman. 

The President recently requested that 
| the Secretary of War give consideration 
to the name of General McCoy, in rec- 
ognition for distinguished national serv- 
ice, to fill the vacancy created by the, 
death of Major General Harry A. Smith. 
Upon being advised, however, that such 
| promotion woud prevent further recogni- 
tion of the distinguished service of Gen- 
}eral Van Deman, who must be retired in 
a little over two months, during which 
period there is no other prospective 
|vacancy in the grade of major general, 
the President indicated his desire to de- 


; that theory. There is not a farm, an! ; . 
made the following statement before the Sliding Scale Proposed... une Sek ee cae | orchard, or a field in America that would fer the promotion of General McCoy. 
Senate Finance Committee on June 20: ; The scheme which the Atlantic Coast| and merchandise, set out in the first tar- | profit by that theory. An intimation as to the situation came 

“The league is composed of approxi-| refiners are proposing, through Mr.| iff act by Washington and his great com- Impossible to Compete | to the attention of General McCoy who 
mately 750 of the leading receivers, com-| Spreckels, contemplates a sliding scale | patriots, were economically sound then | made a personal request for deferment 


familiar with the nasiee of American | 628 Merchants of the United’ States, 


ers’ Association, representing 95 per , r 
candy manufacturers who were using the 


cent of the industry, told the Committee | a Sone ; : 
70 per cent was insufficient protection. | California almonds in their chocolate 


“This is our last fight to keep this|bars. Mr. Snyder denied that the com- 
industry going in the United States,”|P@ny which he represented had adver- 


he asserted. “There are now only four} 
factories left which make this high- 
class merchandise which cannot be made | 
by machine. 

“We cannot exist at 70 per cent,” he 
said. “A rate of 82% per. cent will 
bring us closer and give us a fighting 
chance.” 

James Maloney,’ of Philadelphia, rep- 
resenting. Glass Bottle Blowers’ Asso- 
ciation, the workers’ union, fully en- 
dorsed the testimony of Mr. Leach. 
Without a duty of at least 824% per cent, 
he stated, some 5,000 glass blowers in 
this country will be forced out of- the! 
trade. 

Blown-glass tableware in paragraph 
218(f) was discussed by C. B. Roe, of 
the Fostoria Glass Company, Mounds- 
ville, W. Va. He declared the increase 
given by the House from 55 to 60 per 
cent ad valorem will not afford sufficient 
protection. He asked a specific duty as 
well, beginning at $1 a dozen, for ware 


valued at $2 a dozen or less and rang-| 


ing upward on higher-priced products. 

Endorsing Mr. Roe’s testimony, Mr. 
Joseph Gillooly, of the American Flint 
Giass Workers’ Union, Toledo, Ohio, 
asked as a means of stopping foreign 
competition the principle of American 
valuation. 


“We will be legislated out of business | 


if the Senate approves the House rates 
on sheet glass,” declared C. H. Schott- 
land, of Benjamin Schottland & Vitrea 
Company, New York, importers. 
Paragraph 219, as passed by 
House, raises the specific per 


the 
pound 


duty on cylinder and sheet glass im-! 


ports 50 per cent to a point where they 
were put by 
the flexible tariff provision. 
land asserted that the report of the 
Tariff Commission as of 1926 on which 
basis the President increased the duty 


was no longer valid because of rapid | 


developments in the industry. 

A plea that the duty fixed by the} 
President’s proclamation and later writ- 
ten in the Smoot-Hawley bill by the/ 


House be retained was made on behalf | 
of the Window Glass Manufacturers’ | 


Association by 
Anticipating that future witnesses 
might request a reclassification which 
would exempt photoglass from the duty | 


placed on other sheet glass, Mr. Bone- | 


steel said domestic producers will be! 
‘able to supply the demand if the tariff 
is retained. 

A. G. Cramer, of the Cramer Dry 
Plate Company, St. Louis, Mo., took 
up this point and declared photographic 
dry plate glass of “satisfactory quality” 
Was not obtainable in this country. 

The tariff increase on this glass, he 
stated, will be from 90 to 100 per cent, 
while the competition of celluloid film 
will prevent him from raising his prices. 
He suggested a segregation of photo- 
glass which will not subject it to the 
minimum rate of 50 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 

Mr. Cramer’s testimony was corro- 
borated by O. W. Hammer, of the Ham- 
mer Dry Plate Company, also of St. 
Louis. 


Tests Determine Behavior 


Of Dyes in Dry Cleaning 


0939 
Tables summarizing the behavior of 
dyes in dry cleaning will soon be pub- 


have not been available heretofore. 

The statement follows in full text: 

A number of representative dyestuffs 
on wool, silk cotton, rayon and union 
fabries were subjected to two tests at 
the Bureau of Standards. In the first 
a moisture-free solvent was used and 
in the second the solvent contained 0.1 | 
per cent free moisture and 0.01 per cent 


President Hoover under | 
Mr. Schott- | 


William M. Bonesteel. | 


tised that it was using foreign almonds. 


California Mustard Seed 
Declared to Be Inferior 
Whole mustard seeds were placed at 


mission merchants, distributors, shippers 
and producers of fresh fruits and veg- 


}etables, whose places of business are! 
| located in the eastern part of the coun- | 


a rate of 2 cents a pound.-in the bill, an! 


|increase of 1 cent a pound. Protesting 
|this increase, James S. Murphy, repre- 
| senting the American Spice Association, 
|said that consumers would not buy the 
| California yellow mustard. 

| Twice as much mustard seed was im- 
ported last year as was produced in 
the United States asserted the witness. 
The best yellow mustard seed is obtained 
from England, he added. 


Mr. Murphy said he would like to see, 
| whole mustard seed placed on the free! 


ist. A duty on mustard seed would not 
help the California mustard growers a 
bit, he asserted, because there is no mar- 
ket for the California yellow mustard. 

He suggested if the high duty were 
passed, separate provision should be 
made to admit the yellow variety duty 
free and protect brown mustard. 

The rate 
frozen. blueberries is too high because 
|the Newfoundland berries come to the 
market after the domestic product has 
|been sold, declared E. F. Morley, of 
Cranford, N. J., 
He suggested a rate of 1% cents a pound. 


|Exemption and Reciprocity 
|Opposed by Farm Bureau 


Chester H. Gray, Washington, D. C., 
representative of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, who began his testi- 
mony June 22, continued June 24. He 


Ways and Means Committee. 
Mr. Gray said that in some cases his 


suggested rates were higher than a figure | as i i 
that would equalize the cost of produc-|chairman of the Committee on Appro- 


of 35 per ad valorem on}! 


appearing for himself. | 


| 


try. While our membership is relatively 
small, yet it is estimated that we handle 
approximately 60 per cent of the tonnage | 
of fruits and vegetables marketed on the} 
Atlantic seaboard. 

“In the matter of tariff on fresh fruits 
and. vegetables afd _particularly H. 
2667, it is my desire to state that the 
league favors the protection of Ameri- 
can grown fresh fruits and vegetables 
as against foreign grown fresh fruits and 
vegetables to the extent of the éequaliza- 
tion of the cost of production at home 
and abroad. 

“This policy was enunciated at our 
St. Louis convention in January, 1921, 
and has been reaffirmed on various oc- 


|easions by our executive officers.” 


Appropriations Voted 
Reach $213,000,000 


Funds Made Available at Extra 
Session Are Computed. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
24. There is no official statement of the 
expenditures of the Congress as this is 
not the end of a session but merely a 
recess. 

The total, however, is up to date, The 
House leadership has announced that 
there will be no business transacted vir- 
tually from the time the House recon- 


informed the subcommittee he was sug- | venes, September 23, until the end of its 
gesting the same rates he asked of the|three-day perfunctory recesses on Oc- 


tober 14. a 
The items in the direct appropriations, 
suiamarized by authority of the 


\tion in the United States and abroad.|priations, Representative Wood (Rep.), 


Added protection is necessary he said, in 
the cases of those products of which 
there is a surplus. 

| sippi, and Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 


witness 


Senators Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- | 


man of the Finance Committee, asked the | 
if the organization he repre-| 


sented favored the export debenture plan, | 


which has been introduced as an amend- 
ment to the tariff bill. Mr. Gray said 
the Farm Bureau Federation 
favored nor opposed this proposal. 
Among the suggestions made by the 
Witness were rates of 3 cents a pound on 
live cattle weighing less than 800 pounds; 
live cattle 800 pounds or more, 4 cents a 
pound; frozen eggs, 12 cents a pound; 
dvied egg yolk, 30 cents a pound; dried 
whole eggs, 36 cents a pound; dried egg 
albumen, 60 cents a pound, and live and 
dressed poultry, 10 cents per pound, 
Mr, Gray said the words, “tig paste,” 
should be added to the Waragraph relat- 
ing to figs at 35 per cent ad valorem. 


neither 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


“We want the reciprocal trade agree- | 


ment with Cuba terminated,” Mr. Gray 
said in the course of his testimony. He 
said also he wanted Congress to tax the 
imports from the Philippines. 

“If you consider the moral question of 
| the relation of the Philippines,” he said, 
“vou should also consider ,the moral 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


‘question of the status of the American | 


farmer, who must compete with the Phil- 


of Lafayette, Indiana, include the follow- 
ing: 

Direct appropriations: Federal Farm 
Board, for revolving fund for loans to 
agricultural organizations and for ad- 
ministrative expense of the board $151,- 
500,000. 

Payment of certain judgments of the 
Court of Claims and of U. S. district 
courts against the Government, $1,200,- 
000. 

Other Court 
$4 


,000,000. 

For United States particpation in in- 
ternational Red Cross meeting at Gen- 
eva $34,000, 


For purcrase of two blocks of land 


of Claims judgments, 


as site of the future District of Columbia’ 


Government buildings at Washington, D. 
C., $3,000,000, 

For pension compensation to the 
widow of Representative John J. Casey, 
of Pennsylvania, $10,000, 

For expense of extra session 
gress, $245,815. 

For expense of United States Marine 
band to go to Confederate Veterans re- 
union at Charlotte, N. C., $7,500. 

For additional compensation to rail- 
roads for carrying the mails, under in- 
creases allowed in decisions by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission $39,000,- 
000. 

For America: participation in inter- 
national technical consulting committee 


of Con- 


ippine farmer, who has a much lowér|on radio communication $27,500. 


standard of living.” 


He said there was no point in plac- | 
lished, it was announced on June 24 by|ing a high duty on a product and then! funds hereafter until regular appropria- 
the Department of Commerce. Such date | establishing a preferential rate that de-! tions of the December session, etc.) : 


|feats the protection granted by the 
|higher rate. He said the farmers did 
;not want free entry of the products of 
{the Philippines. 

Mr. Gray also suggested rates of 1 
cent a pound on potatoes, 6 cents a 
pound on alfalfa seed, 8 cents a pound 
on red cloverseed, 242 cents a pound on 


} 
! 


Indirect appropriations (reappropria- 
tions or appropriations for increased 


For railway mail compensatjon (un- 
expended balance of $8,000,000 of prior 
appropriations made available, in addi- 
tion to the direct appropriation of $39,- 
000,000) $8,000,000; 

For expenses of joint committee of 
Senators and Representatives, acting 
with two tribal chiefs, to study condi- 


tariff on sugar wherein the rates of duty| and they are economically sound today. | 


Keep these reasons steadily in mind. | 
ariff duties are levied on imports to| 


would decrease as the price of sugar 
advanced. The tariff protection therein | -p 
afforded domestic producers is approxi- 
mately the same as now exists under} 
the tariff act of 1922, and coupled with | 


raise money to support the Government, 
to pay the national debt, and to protect 
and encourage American industries of al! 


this scheme, is a visionary proposal de- | kinds—agricultural, mining, manufactur- | 


signed to benefit the refiners, and which} 
Mr. Spreckels attempts to hide under an 
| attack upon a domestic producer. | 

This proposal is that the Congress of | 
the United States shall determine what | 
would be a fair minimum and maximum | 
refiners’ margin between the open a) 
ket price of duty-paid raw sugar and the 
price of refined sugar, and require re- | 
finers to pay the Government a penalty | 
for violation in selling sugar above or 
| below such margin. 
|} A “refiners’ margin,” in the sugar! 
business, includes the refiners’ cost of | 
converting raw sugar into refined sugar | 
|and the profit which the refiner makes 
his refined sugar when he sells it. 


| upon 
| In other words, after determining the 


}eonversion cost of Atlantic Coast re- Organization Said to Be Neces- | 


|finers and the little matter of profit, 


Congress is to establish that figure; and | 


in order that none of the gentlemen 
in the refininig business should take ad- 
vantage of another the Government is 
to assess penalties upon any refiner for 
violation in selling sugar above or below 
the price so fixed. 

Or, to state the matter more simply, 
the Government is to guarantee and pro- 
tect the refiners of sugar in their con- 
| Version costs and their profits. Does 
| anyone believe that the refiners of sugar 
| Should be selected from all other indus- 
j tries, and have their costs and profits 
protected by Government action? Does 
janyone think that Congressional sup- 


|'scheme or that the courts would sus- 
tain the plan,if Congress put it into 
\law? 

The profit which the Atlantic Coast 
refiners wish to have protected by the 
| United States Government of, say, half 
a cent per pound, in the opinion of the 
Atlantic Coast refiners is a mére noth- 


ing. On 3,000,000 tons of imported Cu- | 


ban sugar it would amount to only about 
$35,000,000, and what is that to pay to 
these gentlemea for washing the mo- 
lasses and dirt from Cuban sugar?. 


Estimates Are Invited 
For Next Fiscal Year 


President Approximates 1930) 


Budget at $3,726,000,000. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
and the proper development of govern- 
mental responsibilities, but it is hoped 
| that each Department will earnestly re- 
examine their activities with view to re- 
|ducing less important expenditures in 
jorder to accommodate the increases 
asked for in other directions, 

3.—This office will send to the bud- 
get officer of each Department and es- 
tablishment printed sheets from the bud- 
get for 1930, on which the language of 
the estimates has been changed to con- 
form to the wording of the appropria- 
tion acts for 1930 and on which the ap- 
propriations for 1930 have been indi- 
| cated either in red ink or by check mark 
in the outer column. 


|for 1931 should be inserted in the esti- 
mate column in black ink. 

If material change is made’ in the 
amount of an estimate, a brief explana- 
| tory statement should be made on Form 
| 3 and attached. If a change in the lan- 
| guage of the law for 1930, or a new ap- 
| propriation item, is propesed, the esti- 
mate should be submitted on Form 3 


The corresponding | 
amounts of your preliminary estimates 


ing. ; 
Now the cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment in necessarily large. Our national 
debt is over $17,000,000,000. 
cost of production in the United States 
is such that we cannot compete even in 
our own home market with other coun- 
tries, 

Manufactures, mining, agriculture— 
each is an American industry; and the 


Growers Are Advised , 
To Join Farm Group 


sary for Success of Act. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the membership becomes large and rep- 
| resentative, the Board, in providing 
| funds for the orderly marketing of sur- 
plus crops, could at the 


production in another season. It could 
wisely impose some conditions in con- 
nection with any loan made that would 
| serve to get cooperative action on the 
| part of the farmers in placing proper 
| restrictions on the next year’s produc- 
tion. 


that the farmers’ organizations have felt 
that the equalization fee, which to my 


oftimes improperly criticized, 
| serve as a restraint on overproduction. 


| that those who represent city districts 


|}of the consumers ma 
! 


| looked in the farm legislation. 


the costs to the consumers, but will 


;consumers. An illustration of this may 
be found in the effective poultry and 
ington that now maintain 
houses in Chicago and New York, They 
have made profits for their members 
without raising prices but by cutting 
out the middlemen’s profits, 





“Congress by making the $151,500,000 | 


appropriation for the revolving fund and 
|administrative expenses of the Board 


has provided all that is asked at thisy 


time. It will respond with the balance of 
the $500,000,000 authorized in the new 
| law whenever it is shown to be needed 
by the Board for the loans to the farm- 
ers, The appropriation now made, how- 
ever, will serve to bring out the infor- 


mation of the Board and of Congress|| 


what the real situation may be.” 


appropriations from which such trans- 


fers are to be made, 


5.—Where the appropriation for 1930 
| is shown in red ink by sub-heads of ap- 
| propriations on the sheets furnished to 
the budget officers, the estimate for 1931 
|should also be stated by sub-heads. In 
|addition to this, the preliminary esti- 
|mates should show separately the 
j}amounts included for personal services 
in the departmental and field services, 
by notation in black ink immediately 


And the | 


| “In this connection, it could be said} 
port would be granted to any such! 


|mind has been misrepresented and so} 
would | 


“So far as the effect of the new law | 
on consumers is concerned, I recognize | 


in Congress have felt that the interests | 
have been over- | 
But farm | 
legislation properly administered will | 
not serve to largely—if at all—increase | 


simply serve to cut out the intermediate | 
expenses in the handling of the farm | 
| products between the farmers and the | 


| dairy organizations in the State of Wash- | 
distributing | 


raw chicory, and 4 cents on prepared|tions in Samoan Islands and to make 


opposite the items in the schedules of 


the matter to be omitted being: enclosed | expenditures for “Total Salaries, De- 


‘With Foreign Cheap Labor 


What is true of California is true of 
other States as to their agricultural and 
other industries. We cannot compete | 
| with imports from cheap labor countries, | 
nor can Florida, nor can Maine, nor can | 
New York. The American farmer can- | 
not, the miner cannot, the manufacturer | 
cannot survive in competition with cheap 
labor and hence cheap producing coun- 
tries. 

Is it desirable to close our mills and 
mines and turn out of amployment Amer- 
ican citizens? Is it desirable to cause 
| our farms to be abandoned? Is it desir- 
able to reduce wages of skilled and un- 
skilled labor to foreign levels? If so, 
reduce tariff duties, strike down the 
American protective tariff theory, and 
| put into operation the British free trade 
| theory. 
| Is it good policy to surrender the 

American consuming market to the con- 
{ suming market to the foreign producers? 
| If so, wipe out all tariff duties and let 
foreign products pour into America, 
| Is it statesmanship to destroy any 
| American industry, be it agriculture, 
| mining, or manufacture? If so, Wash- 


' 
| 
| 
| 





ington was not a statesman; Henry Clay | 
William McKin- | 


was not a statesman; 
|ley was not a _ statesman; Theodore 
| Roosevelt was not a statesman; Calvin 


| tear down, but to build up—not to de- 
stroy, but to encourage and keep alive— 
American industries, whereby American 


| labor may find profitable employment and | 


[ny enjoy a better and a happier 
| life, 


I hold in my hand the most important 


= 


JOHN 
General 


Jay JeroME WILLIAMS 
Publisher 
C, G. MARSHALL 
Chief of News Staff 


of his own promotion in order to permit 
the promotion of General Van Deman., 


and timely document ever issued by our 
Government, “Wages in Foreign Coun- 
tries, a Compilation of the Latest Avail- 
ble Data Regarding Wages in Industrial 
and Agricultural Employments.” It was 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
| tics under the direction of our Secretary 
of Labor, James J. Davis, and, upon my 
suggestion, printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. 


In his letter of transmittal addressed 
to me our Secretary of Labor says: 
| “In our recent interview you expressed 
a desire to be authoritatively informed 
regarding money, wages and hours of 
| labor in industrial employments (includ-. 
jing agriculture) in foreign countries. 
Agreeing with you that such information 
will be of value in the framing and en- 
|actment of Federal legislation in aid of 
| American labor and American industries, 
| including agriculture, I have caused the 
|Bureau of Labor Statistics to prepare a 
| statement showing the rates of wages 
|and the hours of labor in many foreign 
| countries, making use of the latest avail- 
able sources of information. 
| “All wage amounts have been con- 
| verted to their gold equivalent in United 


| 


same time| Coolidge is not a statesman; Herbert | States currency.” 
carry a warning to members of an over-| Hooyer is not a statesman—for each and | 
; every one of these great men, dead and | 
| living, have striven and strive not to) 


The sad condition and poor rewards 
of labor in these foreign countries ex- 
plain why their people are hoping, striv- 
ing, praying to come to America, and 
give us abundant reasons why we should 
uphold the American protective tariff 
system. 

Wishing other peoples 
| prosperity our duty is 
America. 


peace and 
to safeguard 
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partmental Service” and “Total Salaries |; Mes. LeRoy Sprines 
and Wages, Field Service.” |} EF. Truser Davison 

| 6—Schedules of expenditures will|]| H. P. Witson 

not be revised at this time, as the esti- Vieron WHITLOCK 
mates herein called for are preliminary C. G. MARSHALL 
only and do not take the place of the!] Wuttarp Sautseury 
regular estimates to be submitted on or || Grorce F. Porter 
out of an unexpended balance of an-|of such increases should be explained | before “eptember 15, 1929, concerning JoHN W. Weexs 
other appropriation, in a note following the estimate. A sim-\ which instructions will be issued later, ‘ 


{ 


alkali. 

The apparatus used in making the, 
tests was designed as a convenient sub- | 
stitute for a commercial dry cleaning | 
machine and will be fully described. The | 
results of this investigation will be pub- | 
lished in a forthcoming number of the} 

Bureau of Standards Journal of Re-| was asked by Frank |N, Becker, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., of the Holstein-Fresian As- 


chicory, 5 cents a pound on raw horse-| report, $25,000; 

radish and 50 per cent ad valorem on; For increases of salaries of employes, 

processed horseradish, and 10 a pound! including several new positions, in Con- | Sources of Excess Revenues. 

on shelled pecans. gress, $877,000; | 4.—Where expenditures will exceed 
A rate of 1% cent a pound more than| For funds to enable the Department the amount of the estimate because of 

granted by the House on live cattle, both| of Agriculture to eradicate the Mediter-| collections or transfers from other ap- 


under and over 800 pounds in weight, | ranean fruit fly in Florida, $4,250,000) propriations, the sources and amounts | 


| 


nous » 
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Department of State | Added Protection on Imported Wool 


Announces Changes 


BY THE UNITED StTaTES DAILY 


| Applications Made 


Is Requested by, Domestic Producers) For Emergency Use 


In Foreign Service Senate Subcommittee Is Told Assessments Should Be 
Raised on Waste, Shoddy, and Rags. 


Promotion Made in Unclassi- 
fied Grade; Transfers 
Made in Career and. 

Non-career Service. 


Ferdinand L. Mayer, Counselor of the 
American Legation, Ottawa, has~ been 
transferred to Lima, Peru, where he be- 
comes Counselor of Embassy, according 
to the list of Foreign Service changes 
published by the Department of State 
June 24. The list follows in full text: 

e Howard Bucknell, Jr., of Georgia, now 
Third Secretary of Legation, Peking, 
designated Second Secretary 

Thomas L. Daniels, of Minnesota, now 

4Second Secretary of Embassy, Rome, 
Italy, designated First Secretary. 
. Orme Wilson, Jr., of New York, now 
Second Secretary of Embassy, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, designated First Sec- 
retary. : 

The following officers have been pro- 
moted in the unclassified ‘grade from 
$2,500 to $2,750: 

Cloyce K. Huston, of Iowa, V. C., Aden, 
Arabia. . 

Albert W. Scott, of Missouri, V. C., 
Basel, 


Glenn A. Abbey, of Wisconsin, V. C.,/ 


Johannesburg. 


George M. Abbot, of Ohio, V. C., Cal-| 


cutta. 

Sydney H. Browne, Jr., of New Jer- 
sey, V. C., Antofagasta. 

Vinton Chapin, of~Massachusetts, V. 


C., Prague. 

Paul C.- Daniels, of New York, V. C., 
Valparaiso, 

Terry S. Hinkle, of New York, V. G, 
Singapore. 

Bruce Lancaster, of Massachusetts, V. 

+ C., Kobe. 
Charlies A. Page, of Massachusetts, 


Third Secretary, Havana. 

Alen S. Rogers, of California, Third 
Secretary, Bangkok. 

Thomas C. Wasson, of New Jersey, 
V. C., Melbourne. 


\ George H. Winters, of Kansas, V,-Cst 


Mexico City. 

Gordon L. Burke, of Georgia, Language 
Officer, Peking. 

Promoted to $3,000 Grade. 

The following officers have been pre. 
moted in the unclassified grade from 
$2,750 to $3,000: 

William T. Turner, of Georgia, V. C., 
Yokohama. 

Ellis A. Bonnet, of Texas, V. C., Du- 
rango. 

Robert L. Buell, of New York, Third 
Secretary, London. 

William C. Vyse, of the District of 
Columbia, V. C., Habana. 
Julian F. Harrington, 

setts, V. C., Dubiin. 


of Massachu- 


John ,H. Morgan, of Massachusetts, | 


V. C., Budapest. 

Prescott Childs, of Massachusetts, V. 
C., St. Michael’s. 

Julius C. Holmes, of Kansas, V. C., 
Smyrna. 

Miss Pattie H. Field, of Colorado, V. 
ao Amsterdam. 

John H. Lord, of Massachusetts, V. C., 
London. 

Rufus H. Lane, Jr., of Virginia, V. C., 
Progreso. 


Augustus S. Chase, of Connecticut, V. | 


Cy, Berlin. 

The following changes ofs career of- 
ficers are announced: 

Walter A. Adams, of South Carolina, 
Consul now detailed Hankow, assigned 
Consul, Nanking;, China. 

Joseph F. Burt, of Illinois, now Vice 
Consul, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, assigned 
Vice Consul, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

John M. Cabot, of Massachusetts, now 
Vice Consul, Callao-Lima, Peru, assigned 
Third Secretary of Legation, Santo Do- 
mingo, Dominican Republic. 

_ Richard M. deLambert, of New Mex- 
ico, now Third Secretary, San Salvador, 
assigned to the Department. 

William P. Géorge, of Alabama, now 
Consul, Belgrade, assigned also as Third 
Secretary. 

_ Comer Howell, of Georgia, has re- 
signed as Vice Consul. 

John E. Kek:, of Ohio, now Consul, 
Stuttgart, confirmed Consul General and 
assigned Consul General, Hamburg, Ger- 
many. a 

? _ George F. Kennan, of Wisconsin, now 
Vice Consul, Tallinn, Estonia, confirmed 
Diplomatic Secretary and assigned Third 
Secretary, Riga, Latvia, being accred- 
ited also to Lithuania and Estonia. 

Harry M. Lakin, of Pennsylvania, 
Consul now detailed to Montreal, as- 
signed to the Department. 

Frederick D. K. LeClereq, of South 
Carolina, now detailed to the Depatt- 
ment, assigned as Second Secretary, San 
Salvador, 

Assigned to Department. 

John F, Martin, of Florida, now First 
Secretary, La Paz, Bolivia, assigned to 
the Department, 

Ferdinand L. Mayer, of Indiana, now 
Counselor of Legation, Ottawa, assigned 
Counselor of Embassy, Lima, Peru. 

Hugh Millard, of Nebraska, now Sec- 
ond Secretary, Tokyo, Japan, assigned 
Second Sceretary, Teheran, Persia. 

Charles A, Page, of Massachusetts, 
now Vice Consul, Havana, confirmed as 


secretary in Diplomatic Service and as- | 


signed Third Secretary, Havana. 

Kennett F,. Potter, of Missouri, now 
Vice Consul, Kobe, Japan, confirmed as 
Secretary in Diplomatic Service and as- 
signed Third Secretary, Tokyo. 

_ Ernest B. Price, of New York, has re- 

@signed as Consul, Nanking, China, 

Alan S. Rogers, of California, now Vice 
Consul, Bombay, India, confirmed as 
Secretary in Diplomatic Service and as- 

igned Third Secretary, Bangkok. . 

Mannix Walker, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, has resigned as Vice Consul. 

Non career service: 

' Raymond E, Ahearn, c* Tennessee, now 
Vice Consul, Buenos Aires, appointed 
Vice Consul, Windsor, Ontario. 

Charles J, Brennan, of Massachusetts, 
now clerk, Amoy, China, appointed Vice 
Consul there, 

Linton Crook, of Alabama, now Vice 
Consul, Milan, ‘appointed Vice Consul, 
Lucerne, Switzerland. 

Earl W. Eaton, of Texas, now Vice 
Consul, Ciudad Obregon, Mexico,, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul, Guaymas, Mexico, 
The office at Ciudad Obregon will be 
closed at early date, 


[Continued fr 


be relative to the tariff on raw or vir- 

gin wool.” : 
“Would you then need the increase 

from 31 to 34 cents on raw wool?” 


asked Senator George (Dem.), of 
Georgia. : 

“Yes, as I shall show,” the witness 
replied. 


In answer to a question by Senator 
Simmons, the witness said he was sure 
the carded wool manufacturers would 
oppose higher duty on wool waste. 

“If I were a woolen manufacturer,” 
he said, “a low tariff on waste would 
give me a great advantage over manu- 
factures of worsteds made of virgin 
wool as well as in the matter of raw 
material.” 

The witness asked that the following 
changes be made in the rates in para- 
graph 1105 (a) of the bill: On top, slub- 
bing, roving and ring waste, now 31 
and made 34 by the House bill, 39 cents 
a pound; on garnetted waste, now 24 
and made 26 by the House bill, 36 cents 
a pound; on noils not carbonized, now 
19 and made 24 by the House bill, 38 
cents; on thread and yarn waste, now 
16 and nfade 18 by the House bili, 29 
cents a pound; on all other wool waste 
|not specially provided for, now 16 and 
made 18 by the House bill, 36 cents a 
pound; on shoddy, now 16 and made 
18 by the House bill, 36 cents a pound; 
on mungo, now 7% and made 10 by the 
House bill, 12 cents a pound; on wool 
rags, now 744 und made 8 cents by the 
House bill, 29 cents a pound; on flocks, 
now 74% and made 8 by the House bill, 
12 cents a pound. 


| Domestic Wool 
| Declines in Price 


The witness submitted figures showing, 
|he said, that prices paid domestic pro- 
| ducers for wool have declined 20 to 27% 
j|cents a pound in the last 18 months. 
This, he said, was because of lower wool 
prices abroad and large importations of 
wool wastes. He attributed to the latter, 
;much of the “hard sledding” of the 
worsted manufacturers. 

| “As far as economy and efficiency of 
production go, the former has reached 
the limit,” the witness declared. “He 
might be helped by a measure, like the 
Capper-Volstead act, permiiting him to 
meet the pressure of outside prices by 
pooling his wool on a national scale.” 

| In answer to a question, Mr. Hargen- 
burth stated that Tariff Commission data 
| indicates that 7 to 8 per cent of the cost 
|of the average suit of clothes, properly 
| merchandised, is on account of raw wool. 
| He estimates that duties add about $1.50 
|to the cost of the average suit. 

The witness asked that the 10. per 
cent tolerance allowed by the House bill 
for wools not finer than 40s, brought in 
; under the duty of 24 cents, be eliminated. 
He stated that the manufacturers agreed 
with him as to this. It would not be 
practicable to administer the provision, 
said he, and probably would cause much 
wool of higher grade to be admitted un- 
der the 24 cents duty. 

He asked that the duty on wool not 
finer than 44s, when scoured, be 27 in- 
stead of 24 cents a pound, as in the 
House bill, and that the duty on match- 
ings be 25 instead of 26 cents a pound 
as approved by the House. 





The witness urged that the drawback 
privilege attaching to carpet wool be 
limited to three years, as at present, in- 
— of four years as in the House 

ill. 

He opposed the provision of the House 
bill allowing drawback of duty when 
carpet wool is used for knit or feet 
boots as heavy fulled lumbermen’s socks. 
It would be impossible to administer the 
provisions properly, he declared. 

The 10 per cent:tolerance provision in 
paragraph 1102, dealing with duties on 
wools not finer than 44s, was also op- 
poged by the witness. He asked that 
it be stricken out. 

He asked that the duties in paragraph 
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extremely beneficial,” he declared, “but 
increase in sheep in Wyoming is due 
mostly to growth in number of small 
flocks acquired by farmers because 
largely of conditions affecting other 
farming.” The state of the cattle busi- 
ness prior to last year had_ turned 
many cattlemen to sheep raising, he 
said, 

Representative Celler (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., asserted objections to 
the provisions of section (e) of para- 
graph 1105 of the House bill placing a 
duty of 7 cents a pound on waste wool 
and hair when carbonized. The supple- 
mentary duty is not warranted by the 
operation it covers, he declared. It, to- 
gether with the base duty, would pro- 
mote carbonizing abroad, he said. No 
supplementary duty of the kind pre- 
viously has been imposed, he claimed. 
He read a letter saying that carbonizing 
costs an average of about 1% cents a 
pound. : 

Chester H. Gray of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, objected to the 
10 per cent tolerance provisions anent 
carpet wool and clothing wool of not} 
more 44s fineness, to that allowing draw- 
back on account of carpet wool used in 
making felt boots and lumbermen’s 
socks and the extension from three to 
four years of the time allowable be- 
tween importation and drawback of du- 
ties on account of carpet wool. He pro- 
posed that duties in paragraph 1002 (b) 
on wools and hair not otherwise pro- 
vided and in paragraph 1105(a) on waste 
wool be as recommended by Mr. Hargen- 
barth of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association. 

Dr. A. F. Vass, of Laramie, Wyo., pre- 
sented for the Wyoming Wool Growers’ 
Association figures on sheep growing 
costs in Wyoming. These figures were 
gathered, he said, with no view of use in | 
| tariff hearings. They showed, he said, 
that the average cost of carrying a ewe 
a year in the Red Desert area was 
$9.04. Average receipts over a period 
of four years were $7.99, he declared. 

The wool cost, he said, was 44.07 cents 
}a pound while the average price received 
since the present tariff act was passed 
was stated by him at 34.1 cents. | 

Figures for other districts make sim- | 
ilar showings, he said. | 


Proposed Changes 
Supplemented With Data 


Proposed changes in the schedule were 
| supported with cost figures in the mid- | 
| West area by J. F. Walker, of Gambier, | 
| Ohio, representative of the Ohio Co-| 
| operative Wool Growers’ Association. He | 
| spoke chiefly of merino sheep. The Ohio | 
|experiment station conducted a three- 
| year test of costs for the purpose of de- | 
; termining the most economical methods, | 
|he said. He estimated the average cost 
of producing merino wool in Ohio at 
around 50 cents a grease pound. Sim- 
ilar wool is produced in Australia at a 
cost of around 28 cents a pound, the wit- 
!ness said. Costs are still lower in South | 
| Africa, he asserted. On clean content 
costs, he declared that Australian pro- 
ducers have an advantage, aside from} 
tariffs, of 47.7 cents a pound over Ohio 
| producers in the Boston market. The 
| South African advantage was stated as 
| 42 cents and the Argentine at 32.9 cents. 
| “The question of relative values is of | 
|more importance than costs,” the wit- 
ness declared. The suit of clothes he had 
on contained wool for which he as a 
grower would have received about $2.50, 
he said. The manufacturer of the cloth 
got $7 to $8, and he had paid for it a 
“marked-down” price of $49, the witness | 
averred. 

Francis J.'Garman, speaking for the 
United Textile Workers, asked that du- 
ties take greater account of wool man- 
ufacturing process from sorting to yarn. 
In wool sorting employment has been 
reduced 50 per cent, and many of those 
still employed are on part time, he said. 


The President’s Day || 


at the Executive Offices 
June 24, 1929. 


| 








| 
| 
| 


| 
| 








1002 (h) on scoured wool, made 34 cents| 
by the House bill, be 36 cents and on} 
matchings or sortings 38 cents instead}; 9:50 a. m.—President Hoover re- 
of 36 cents as in the House bill. These!turned from his week-end trip to his 
rates would apply to wools not specially! fishing lodge on the Rapidan River, Va, 
provided for and to the hair of angora| 10:30 a. m.—Representative Thatcher 
and cashmere goats, alpaca and other! (Rep.), of Louisville, Ky., called to dis- 
animals. |cuss representation for his State on the 





ures of production costs showed that the 
base wool duty ‘should be 36 cents in- 
stead of 31 cents at present, and 34 


The witness declared that revised fig- | 


Federal Farm Board created by the re- 
|cent farm relief act. 

10:45 a. m.—Representative Aswell 
(Dem.), of Natchitoches, La., called to 


cents in the House bill. | renew his invitation for the President 
Asked why importation of wastes! to address the Southern Publishers’ As- 
should be a depressive factor when large} sociation at their annual meeting to 
quantities of waste are exported the wit-| be held at Asheville, N. C., on July 4. 
ness indicated that high grade wastes} 11 a. m.—Representative Sol Bloom 
came in while low grades go out. |(Dem.), of New York City, called to 
He stated that the number of sheep| present Prof. Roerich, a Russian, who 
in the country has increased about 23/told the President of his observations 
per cent, and the wool clips more, since! of conditions in Asia. 
the present tariff act was passed. He} 11:15 a. m.—Senator Jones (Rep.), 
attributed this in large part to shifts|of Washington, called to urge the Presi- 
from sugar-beet growing, cattle raising,| dent to expedite the appointment of his 
wheat and other things to sheep, mostly| proposed, departmental committee to 
in small flocks, as a supplementary! cooperate with a joint Congressional 
product, |committee to make a study “in the re- 


| ° organization and concentration of re- 
|Refers to Duties . 


sponsibility of the Federal bureaus 
On Wool By-products | connected with enforcement of prohibi- | 
Compensatory duties on manufactures | 11:30 a. m.—Prof. P. C. Hiebert, of 
on account of duty on raw wool are out | paper College, Kans., and chairman of 
of balance, particularly as to wool|the Mennonite Central Committee, of 
ee declared N. B, Knease Brooks, of} Hijsboro, Kans., called to diseuss the 
oston, Mass., who spoke for manu-| question of securing entry of 175 Men- 
factures of pure wool yarn for sale. He *nonites, who fled from Russia, and are 
declared that the relatively low duties| ow stranded in Harbin, Manchuria 
put on wool by-products, such as waste,| 19 m.Representative Cramton 
in 1922 had caused the by-products mate- (Rep.) of Lapeer, Mich., called to dis- 
rials and manufactur:s o: them to sup- areduvaattera (Oeki ies hin. Pn \ 
plant virgin wool and its products. He | “Re : 4 2 ¢. . dawaiinien wn with 
estimated the supplantation at 100,000,- csr ma a gael ff d y s . : il 
000 pounds. These wool by-products secre cs a and in answering mail | 
should be under substantially the same |fO'TeSPondence. 
duties, less the cost of putting the by- : 
products in shape for use, as on virgin} Production of Automobiles 
wool, he said. 1 . | 
This, he argued, was the case under Showed Decrease in May 
most tariff acts for many years prior to ———_—_—_—. | 
the present law. Between exported and| The decrease in total automobile pro- | 
imported rags in 1928 there was a differ-| duction in the United States of 603,969 
ence in price of 8 cents a pound favorable |cars for May, 1929, from 621,331 cars 
to the latter, said the witness. All|for April, 1929, is seasonal and is not 
wastes from the worsted mills are now |as great a slump as was expected, it was 
consumed in this country, he declared. stated orally by the Secretary of Com- 
Changes asked by Mr. Hogenbarth| merce, Robert P. Lamont, on June 24. 
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Leadership in Radio Communication 


In Peril, Says Major General Harbord 


Of Radio in Florida ead of Radio Corporation of America Urges Federal 


Highland Park, Mich., Also 
Seeks License for Police 
Uses; Other Permits 
Are Requested. 


Nine applications for limited com- 
mercial point to point stations in Florida, 
for emergency purposes only when light 
and power lines are disrupted, were filed 
with the Federal Radio Commission June 
24 by the Florida Power and Light Com- 
pany. 

The Commission also announced receipt 
of an application from. the police de- 
partment of Highland Park, Mich., for 
a station at police headquarters to com- 
municate with scout cars and other police 


| motor vehicles on patrol duties. 


Nonbroadcasting App- cations. 
Three applications involving broad- 
casting licenses were received. The full 
text of the statement follows: 


Applications, other than broadcasting, 


ij received in Commission, June 24, 1929: 


Shortwave & Teievision Laboratory, 
Inc., 104 Brookline Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Application for experimental construc- 
tion permit; frequency in experimental 
television band; power, 100 watts. Pre- 
vious application dated June 14, 1929, re- 
quested 250 watts power. j 

Radio Corporation of America, 7 Van 


| Cortlandt Park South, New York City. b 


Application for extension of time to 
September 1, 1930; frequency requested 
2,000-2,100 kilocycles and 1 kilowatt 


| power. (This station is under construc- 
| tion). 


RCA Communications, Inc., 66 Broad 
Street, New York City. This appiica- 
tion for experimental television station 


license to be located at Bound Brook, | 


New Jersey, using frequency of 2,850- 
2950 kilocycles and 30 kilowatts power. 
Police Department, City of Highland 


| Park, 23 Gerald Ave., Highland Park, 


Michigan. Application for new limited 
commercial radio station license at po- 
lice headquarters to communicate with 
scout cars and other police motor ve- 
hicles on patrol duty. 

Florida Power & Light Company, 25 
S. E. Second Ave., Miami, Fla. Nine 
applications for limited commercial, 
point-to-point stations to be located at 
Palatka, Lake City, Bradenton, .West 
Palm Beach, Sanford, Daytona Beach, 
Lakeland, Punta Gorda and Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla., using the following frequen- 
cies: 3165, 3166, 3172, 3178, 3184, 3258 


and 3244 kilocycles; power, 150 watts. | 


These applications for licenses to cover 
above-named stations. (For emergency 
purposes only.) 


Gray’s Harbor Stevedore Co., Inc., 
Aberdeen, Wash. Application for gen- 
eral public, coastal service (ship to| 


| shore) to be located at Aberdeen, Wash., Britain was ready after the war to ob- 
|on frequency of 500, 460 kilocyeles with | tain exclusive rights to the Alexanderson | any 


200 watts power. 


Broadcasting Applications. 
Broadcasting applications received in 
the Commission June 24, 1929: 


New station, Pillar of Fire, Inc., 


Zarephath, Somerset Co., New Jersey. | 


This application for radio broadcasting 
station construction permit requests au- 
thority to erect a new station using 850 
kilocycles, one kilowatt and _ certain 
specified hours. 

Station WFI, Strawbridge & Clothier, 
northeast corner of 8th and Market 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. This applica- 
tion for modification of station license 
requests authority to use WILT’s trans- 
mitter temporarily. 

Station KMT, Pickwick Broadcast Cor- 


Prohibition of wireless and cable 
| mergers will enable foreign communica- 
|tions interests to overcome American 
|leadership, it was declared June 24 ‘by 


|the president of the Radio Corporation 
| of America, General James G. Harbord, 
|}in addressing the 34th annual conven- 
|tion of the National Association of 
Credit Men, meeting in Minneapolis, 
| Minn. 

The full text of an abstract of Gen- 
| eral Harbord’s address as filed with the 
Radio Commission follows: 
|- The struggle for leadership in inter- 
national communications has shifted sud- 
| denly and dramatically in few brief years 
{to radio, bringing a new and vital prob- 
| lem to the United States, it was declared, 
June 24, by General J. G. Harbord, who 
was Chief of Staff of the A. E. F. and 
who now is president of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, in an address be- 
fore the National Association of Credit 
Men at their thirty-fourth annual con- 
vention, in Minneapolis. 


|United States Restricted 
|By Foreign Alertness 


In this new struggle, General Har- 
bord pointed out, the United States is 
hampered by a careless attitude toward 
|obtaining its share of the few available 
| wave lengths—all of which soon will 
e gone—while Great Britain, long the 
| dominant cable power of the world, is 
tremendously strengthened by a merger 
|of cables and radio which enables her 
{to present a united front and escape the 
| weakening influence of cutthroat com- 
petition. 
| “The time when Great Britain, France, 
|Italy and Germany are uniting radio 
and cables.” General Harbord said, 
|“seems to be the time taken by our 
| country to keep them apart. What oth- 
ers unite to secure leadership in com- 
;munications we divide.” 

The long deliberations which preceded 
the consummation of the cables-radio 
| merger in Great Britain saf in our coun- 
|try the enactment of the White Act of 
| 1927, which in plain terms forbids any 
purchase of radio by cables and vice 
| versa, 

“While this provision is understood to 
| have been inserted under the minority 
|lash in the last days of the drafting of 
the law, its purpose no doubt was to-pre- 
|serve the competition, in form at least; 
| between the two methods of communica- 
| tion, radio and cables.” 

Back of the entire problem, as out-} 
|lined by General Harbord, is the unques- 
|tioned dominance of undersea cable lines | 
|by Great Britain, a dominance which} 
|gave her an advantage in international | 
| trade and strengthened her position in | 
the war. He traced briefly how Great | 








alternator and place orders for -$5,000,- | 
000 with the General Electric Company, | 
and how that company, on the appeal of | 


| President Wilson, who saw that such} 
control would mean British ees 





|of radio, refused the offer. 

| That left the General Electric without | 
|a customer for the alternator on which| 
| it had spent huge sums, and the Radio 
|Corporation of America was formed 





Alertness to Maintain American Supremacy. 


|ice renderea. 


with thé cooperation of the national ad- 
ministration to furnish.such a customer 
and to create an organization in radio 
strong enough to hold its own in the 
United States against foreign competi- | 
tion. | 


Leadership Threatened 
By British Merger 


General Harbord said it was due to 
the efficiency and high-powered energy 
of this corporation more than any other 
human agency that the United State: en- 
joy its dominant world leadership today, 
but that that leadership now is threat- | 
ened by the mergers in Giezt Britain and 
plans for mergers in other foreign coun- 
tries of cables and radio, which com- 
munications companies in America are 
forbidden by law to meet with similar 
moves. 

“This new combined British communi- | 
cations interest will affect American re- 
lationships in every part of the world,” 
General Harbord said “There will 
hardly be a port or a principal city on 
the planet which will not be reached by 
British communications, 

“American trade in every quarter of 
the globe cannot but be profoundly af- 
fected. The National Defense of the 
United States must reckon with the 
planetary domination of communications 
by the British. 

“Such is the result of the action of 
the farseeing British race under the lash 
which American progress in radio has 
applied. They are a wise old people who 
centuries ago underwent the diseases of 
national adolescence through which we 
are still passing. Her politicians abuse 
one another as do our own, but as 
against the outside world  Britain’s 
policy changes little with the advent of 
one party or another on the political 
stage.” 

The American psychology as to cor- 
poration and the suspicion and dread of 
monopoly are difficult to understand, Gen- 
eral Harbord said, and they appear to 
be somewhat peculiar to our country. 
He pointed out that a corporation, in 
American public opinion, is incapable of 
having a lofty ideal of the honor of our 
country which would-easily be conceded 
the character of an individual director 
if he owned the same identical business. 

“No internati¢nal agreement yet al- 
locates to the several nations the very 
limited number of short wave’ lengths 
that are available for radio telegraph or 
other radio purposes,” General Harbord 
said. “Nations are themselves in haste | 
in now making such allocations to their | 
own nationals, 

“These allocations are already being | 
duplicated, with consequent interference | 
which is to be settled by the foreign | 
offices concerned, on the basis of prior- | 
ity and the public character of the serv- | 
Under a plan by which 
nation allocates such wave lengths | 
to private use, or to interests alleging 
an intention to go into radio telegraph | 
service but not prepared to do so at 
once, that nation stands to lose the wave | 
length to some wiser and more alert | 
country. 

“It. is not conceivable that Congress 
desires to cripple the leader in a great | 
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poration, track 1,980, lots 233 and 236 | 


between 33d and 34th Streets, near Ocean 
Park Boulevard, California. This ap- 
plication for modification of radio sta- 
tion construction permit requests author- 
ity to move location of transmitter and 
studio now under construction permit is- 
sued May 24, 1929, from Ocean and Ash- 
land Avenue, Santa Monica, Calif., to 
above-named address. 
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Low Round 
Trip Fares 


Black Hills 


of South Dakota 


Nowhere else can you do and see 
somuch in solittletime.One,two, 
three or four-day all-expense 
motor-bus tours at moderate cost 
through deep, cool canyons, by 
trout-filled streams beneeth 
aspen, pine and spruce, passing 
fascinating frontier towns and 
scenes of the thrilling days of "76. 


Excellent accommodations in- 
cluding the New Alex Johnson 
Hotel. 

Your choice of three interesting 
routes from Chicago going or re 
Gurning. You can see Rochester, 
the beautiful wooded hills of 
Minnesota and tho fascinating 
frontier lands of South Dakota; 
or St. Paul and Minneapolis, or 
Omaha, Nebr. Liberal stopovers. 


eer time has come to “speak out 

bluntly on the subject of testimonial 
letters in advertising. Pay enough, to 
certain sorts of people, and you can get 
a‘testimonial for anything from a shoe 
to a cosmetic. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
never published a letter of endorsement 
unless it came voluntarily from a busi- 
ness executive—and from one to whom 
the writing of such letters was a very 
infrequent occurrence. 

When a man like E. E. Amick says, “I 
am not in the habit of writing letters of 
endorsement,” he speaks for the tens of 
thousands of successful men whose letters 
are in the Institute files. Such men are 
led to write, not from any selfish motive, 
| but from a feeling of obligation to others. 
| “I have made a good many invest- 
ments during the last ten years,” Mr. 
Amick continues, “but none which re- 
turned, on the amount involved, such 
| large dividends or benefits as the invest- 
| ment in the Modern Business Course.” 
| Read over the list of the members of 
the Advisory Council. Only one motive 
could induce such men to lend their 
names and influence—a sincere convic- 
tion that this training is a vital service 
to every growing business man. 

‘Fhe present Council consists of: GENERAL 
T. Coteman puPont, D.C.S., Business Ex- 
ecutive; Percy H. Jounston, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Chemical National Bank of New 
| York; Dexter S. Kinpaut, A.B., M.E., 
LL.D., Dean of the College of Engineering, 
| Cornell University; Joun Hays Hammonp, 
D.Sc., LL.D., Consulting Engineer; Frep- 
erick H, Hurpman, B.C.S., C.P.A., Member 
of firm, Hurdman and Cranstoun, Certified 
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Navy Balloon Team 
To Be Given Trophy 
As Winners of Race 





World Record for Distance 
Traveled Was Set by 
Lieutenant and En- 
sign in Contest. 


The Litchfield trophy for the winner — 


of the National Elimination Ballon Race 
\ ‘ll be presented on June 25 to J.ieuten- 
ant T. G. W. Settle, and Ensign Wilfred 
Bushnell, the Navy team which won the 
event held last month, the Department 
of the Navy announ7ed June 24. 


Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- - 


cut, president of the National Arenou- 
tie Association, will make the presenta- 


tion. The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

At 3:30 p. m. on June 25, at the Naval 
Air Station, Anacostia, D. C., Senator 
Hiram Bingham, president of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association, will pre- 
sent the Litchfield trophy, awarded each 
year to the winner of the Nation~’ Elimi- 
nation Ballon Race, 1») Lieutenant T. G. 
W. Settle, U. S. N., and Ensign Wilfred 
Bushnell, U. S. N., pilot and aide of the 
Navy balloon which won this year’s con- 
test. 

Taking off at the University Stadium 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., Lieutenant Settle 
landed his craft near Charlottestown, 
Prince Edward Islanc, a distance of 952 
miles, thereby establishing a world’s 
record for distance. The balloon was in 
the air 44 hours. 

P. W. Litchfi' “4, president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, donated 
the trophy in 1924. The National Aero- 
nautic Association supervises the race, 
determines the winner and presents the 
trephy. In accordance with tte rules, 
it goes into permanent possession of the 
pilot who wins it three times in succes- 
sion. 

Thus, W. K. Van Orman, an engineer 
in the Goodyear plant, wnner of the 
races held in 1925, i926, and 1927, .re- 
tains the original. However, in 1928 
Mr. Litchfield donated a second trophy 
which was won that year by Captain W. 
E. Kepner of the Army. 


The J. G. White | 
Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 








STATEMENT 


about Testimontals 
IN ADVERTISING 


“The wisest investment I ever made.” E, E. 
Amick, Vicg-President, First National Bank of 
Kansas City, gives this unsolicited endorsement 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute Course. 


Albion W. Johnson of Texas, now Vice 
Consul, Valencia, Spain, appointed Vice 
Consul, St. Michael’s Azores. 
| Henry O. Ramsey, of *South Dakota, 
now Vice Consul, Belfast Northern Ire. 
land, appointed Vice Consul, Sheffield, 
England. 

Donald, E. T. 










Sherman, of Massa- 


@nd will not proceed to Sheffield, 





chusetts, has resigned as Vice Consul | 


were supported by J. Byron Wilson, of 
McKinley, Wyo., secretary of the Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association and 
president of the Wyoming Cooperative 
Marketing Association. Cost studies 
used in the House hearings were based 
on operations during “four of the best 
years wool growers ever had in Wyo- 
ming,” he said, and did not include ad- 
normally bad years like 1928, 


| “No doubt the present tariff has been 


The statement on automobile produc- 
tion issued by the Department of Com- 
merce follows in full text: 

May production (factory sales) of mo- 
ter vehicles in the United States, as re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce, 
| was 603,969 of which 516,055 were pas- 
senger cars, 8,596 trucks, and 1,318 
| taxicabs, as compared with 621,331 pas- 
senger cars, trucks and taxicabs in 








j April and 425,783 in May, 1928, -| 


4 






| 
aa  —_ceem | Public Accountants; Jeremian W. Jenks, 
C. A. CAIRNS Ph.D., LL.D., Research Professor of Govern- 
Passenger Traffic | ment and Public Administration, New York 
o ne. St. | University. 
J ey Chicago, Ill. 
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NORTH WESTERN 














Scan the names of some of the men who 
have gladly written their appreciation of the 
Course and Service: Ezra F. Hersuey, 
Treasurer, Hershey Chocolate Company; 
Georce M. Verity, President, American 
Rolling Mill Company (Armco Iron); Wi1- 
LAM WRIGLEY, Jr., President, William Wrig- 
ley, Jr., Company (Wrigley’s Gum); Francis 
A. Countway, President, Lever Bros. Com- 
pany (Mfrs. of Lux and Lifebuoy Soap); Roy 
W. Howarp, Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 

Such men support the Institute as the 
alumni of any great university support 

- their Alma Mater, because they have 
tested its training in their own lives and 
are glad of an opportunity to express 
their appreciation. 

More than 378,000 business men 
have enrolled with the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute. The number increases by 
hundreds every week. And the significant 
fact is that a very large proportion of the 
new enrollments come through the en- 
thusiastic cooperation of men enrolled 
in the past—the older executive advising 
the younger in his preparation for larger 
success. 

We make two simple requests of men 
who are looking forward, and who desire 
to shorten, as much as possible, the path 
to important positions and generous in- 
come. First, talk to somebody who has 
tested this Course and Service—anyone 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Executive Training for Business Men 


at all. We are willing to stand or fall on 
the verdict of any man who has had con- 
tact with us. Second, send for the little 
book, “Forging Ahead in Business,” 
which tells the whole story of the Course 
and Service, and answers all questions. 
Give yourself a half hour of quiet think- 
ing, with this book in your hand, in your 
own office or home. 


Now available—3 new Courses 
“Forging Ahead in Business” is particu- 
larly worth sending for at this time be- 
cause it gives the facts about the newly 
announced Courses in: 


Marketing Management 
Production Management, and 
Finance Management 


Prepared in answer to an increasing de- 
mand for special training to meet mod- 
ern conditions, these new Courses are 
considered by Percy H. Johnston, Presi- 
dent of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York, “The most significant step 
in business education in ten years.” 

Send for your copy of the new edition 
of this famous booklet foday. 








To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 889 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” together with full information 
about the new Management Courses. 

Name ceeed Poe neeeeeeeecesn ceeeeeeeeerewete 
Bustness AppRESS.. . 
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Business PosivTION...ecccrescccseesseces 
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Corporation Held Not to Be Entitled 


To Personal Service Classification 





Chief Owner of Stock Refused Deduction of Share of 


Loss From His Private Income. 





James C. ERSKINE Vv. COMMISSIONER OF | $1,530,000, of which $291,000 was for | 


INTERNAL REWENvE. DockeT No. 

17498, BoaRD OF TAX APPEALS. 

In this proceeding the Board of Tax 
Appeals was called upon to decide 
whether a corporation of which the pe- 
titioner was the chief stockholder was 
entitled to a classification as a personal 
service corporation. The facts showed 
that the petitioner and two others owned 
all the stock and that their activities 
resulted in revenue from commissions ag- 
gregating about 7O per cent of the com- 
pany’s gross receipts. 

The remainder of the receipts resulted 
from activities of six salesmen who were 
nonstockholders. On the facts the Board 
ruled that the company was not entitled 
to classification as a personal service 
corporation. e 

Having entered that finding as to the 
corporation, the Board*overruled the pe- 
titioner’s contention that he was entitled 
to deduct his proportionate share of the 
corporation’s net loss from his personal 
income, as there is no statutory provi- 
sion for such deduction. + 

John S. Myers for the taxpayer; W. 
Frank Gibbs for the Commissioner. 

The full text of the findings of fact) 
and the opinion of the Board follows: 

The petitioner is an individual who re- 
sided in Brooklyn, N. Y., during the tax- 
able years and until June 1, 1926, when 
he removed to Bronxville, N. Y. 


Petitioner Is Principal 
Stockholder in Firm 


The petitioner is the principal stSck- 
holder of the James C. Erskine Corpora- 
tion, which was organized under the} 
laws of the State of New York in March, 
1920, under the mame of the Ostrander- 
Erskine Corporation. In 1921, the name 
of the corporation was legally changed 
to James C. Erskine Corporation, and is 
hereinafter sometimes referred to as the 
Erskine Corporation. Its authorized cap-| 
ital consisted of 300 shares of preferred 
stock, of the par value of $100 per 
share, and 300 shares of no par value 
common stock, having a nominal value} 
of $5 per share. 

During 1920, the stock of the corpora- | 
tion was owned as follows: 

James C. Erskine, president and treas- 
urer, 228 preferred shares and 252 m-| 
mon shares; Guy C. Fleming, vice presi- | 
dent, 60 preferred and 40 common; J. F.| 
Hopper, assistant treasurer, 12 preferred | 
and 8 common. 

The stock held by Guy C. Fleming was 
sold to the petitioner in 1921, so that 
the entire stock of the corporation in| 
1921 was owned by the petitioner and 
J. F. Hopper. . 

The business in which the Erskine 
Corporation was engaged was originally | 
carried on by Ostrander & Company, Inc., | 
which was a corporation organized in| 
1909 and dissolwed in 41920, when its| 
business as A going concern was taken 
over by its successor, the Ostrander- | 
Erskine Corporation. The Erskine Cor- | 
poration acted as agents in selling on 
commission the products of a number 
of mills producing cotton goods and other 
textiles. Orders would be obtained by| 
the corporation and forwarded to the 
mills, The finished product would be 
consigned by the mills to the selling | 
agent, which would receive a commission 
on the sales for its services. 








Corporations Did Not 
Trade as a Principal 


The Erskine Corporation did not mer- 
chandise nor trade directly or indirectly | 
as a principal. It assumed no risks of 
market fluctuations, bad debts, or failures 
of customers to accept shipments. It 
did not guarantee the accounts of the | 
purchasers, Nor was it in any way re-| 
sponsible to the mills for the payment | 
of the purchase price. It did not realize | 
a profit on the sale of the products, nor 
base its fee or commission upon any | 
difference in the price at which the seller 
sold or the buyer bought. 

The petitioner was president of the 
Erskine Corporation, its principal stock- 
holder, and the only person in the cor- 
poration who was in direct touch with 
the mills it represented. All the manu- 
facturing orders and styling were at- 
tended to by him personally. Fleming, | 
who was vice president, was the sales/| 
manager of the corporation, and Hopper, 
the assistant treasurer, was essentially 
a salesman, who had a large clientele in 
the South, and who made trips regularly 
to that region. 

_ Of the gros& income of the corporation 
in the taxable years, approximately 50 | 
per cent resulted from the sales made 
by Erskine personally, 20 per cent or 
less from the sales made by Fleming, 
and about 10 per cent from the sales 
made by Hopper. The balance of 20 per 
cent or more was contributed by the 
salesmen, Who received monthly salaries 
as follows: Downing, $208.33; Fowler, | 


Sievwright, $87.50, and Nixon, $100. 


corporation employed an office force con- 
sisting of order and record clerks, | 
cashier, and bookkeepers, stenographers, : 
office boys, etc. The corporation had in! 
all about 18 or 19 employes. Of the 
salesmen employed, Fowler made occa-| 
sional trips to the Middle West, and| 
Nixon was local representative on the| 
Pacific Coast. 
The Erskine Corporation represented | 
about nine miles, located principally in| 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, includ- | 
ing the Bolton-Barnsley Mills Corpora- | 
tion, The latter was a converting com-| 
pany which purchased grey goods in the 
market and converted them into finished 
products. Its stock was owned by the 
same individuals who owned the stock 
of the Erskine Corporation and in ap- 
proximately the same proportions. 


Corporation Sold Goods 


For Accourets of Mills 

Erskine was president of the Bolton- 
Rareeley Mills Corporation, and the other 
stockholders held corresponding offices, 
The Erskine Corporation performed the 
same services at the same rates for the 
Bolton-Barnsley Mills as it did for the 
other mills. 

The Ersknie Corporation sold goods | 
for the accounts of the mills, took care | 
of the detailed charges and overhead| 
expenses and kept the records of sales 
for the accounts of the mills. 

During. the year 1920, the Erskine | 
Corporation made gross sales amounting | 
to $1,000,000, of which $450,000 was for | 
the account of the Bolton-Barnsley Mills, | 





, whether or 


the account of said last mentioned mills. 
Erskine, Fleming and Hopper attended 
stockholders’ and directors’ meetings of 
the Bolton-Barnsley Mills Corporation, 
but devoted very little time in addition 
to the affairs of that company. Its offices 
were located in the same building as 
those of the Erskine Corporation. 

The respondent held that the Erskine 
Corporation was not a personal service 
corporation in either of the taxable 
years, and that said corporation and the 
Bolton-Barnsley Mills Corporation were 
affiliated. 

The Erskine Corporation suffered a 
net loss of $43,806.71 for the year 1920 
and a net loss of $1,632.10 for the year 
1921. 

Opinion by Trammell: 
Corporation sustained a loss for the year 
1920 in the amount of $43,806.71, and 
for the year 121921 in the amount of 
$1,632.10. The petitioner claims that 
this corporation was entitled to personal 
service classification in both taxable 
years, and that being a personal service 
corporation, the individual stockholders 


;are entitled to deduct from their per- 
| sonal income the losses sustained by the 


corporation, such losses to be allocated in 
proporticn to stock ownership. 

Accordingly, the petitioner asserts that 
he is entitled to a deduction from his 
1920 income of the amount of $35,045.37 
as representing his proportionate part of 
the corporation’s loss for that year, and 
that he is entitled to deduct from his 
1921 income the amount of $1,577.70 as 
representing his proportionate part of 
the corporation’s loss in 1921. The pe- 
titioner also claims that after applying 
his proportionate share of the corpora- 
tion’s loss for 1920 against his personal 
net income for that year,/there remained 
an exces: sof $21,109.03, which constitutes 
a personal net loss deductible from his 
personal net income for 1921. 


Corporation Is Entity 


Distinct From Stockholder 

A corporation which is subject to tax 
under the revenue laws is a taxable en- 
tity separate and distinct from its stock- 
holders, and a stockholder of such a 


corporation is not entitled to deduct from 


his personal income any portion of a net 
loss sustained by the corporation. This 
principle is too well settled to require 
discussion, nor is any contrary conten- 
tion made in this proceeding. The peti- 
tioner asserts his right to the claimed 


deductions solely on the ground that the, 


Erskine Corporation was, during the 
taxable years, a personal service cor- | 
|poration not subject to taxation, and 


| that its stockholders are, therefore, en- | 
titled to the benefit of its net losses un- } 
der section 218 of the revenue acts of | 


1918 and 1921, which provides in perti- 
nent part as follows: 
“Personal service corporations shall 


jnot be subject to taxation under this 


title, but the individual stockholders 
thereof shall be taxed in the same man- 
ner as the members of partnerships. 
All the provisions of this title relating 
to partnerships and the members thereof 
shall so far as-applicable apply to per- 
sonal service corporations and the stock- 
holders thereof.” 

The respondent has denied personal 
service classification to the Erskine Cor- 
poration for the years 1920 and 1921. 
The corporation is not a party to this 
proceeding, and the correctness of the 
respondent’s determination in that re- 
gard will be considered by us only in so 
far as it affects the tax liability of the 
petitioner herein. 

The petitioner has attempted to show 
by his evidence that the respondent 
erred and that said corporation was, 
during the taxable years in fact a per- 
sonal service corporation. If the evi- 
dence does not establish this fact, the 
petitioner’s contention must fail, irre- 


| spective of whether or not the stock- 


holder of a personal service corporation 
is entitled to deduct from his personal 
income a proportionate part of the net 
loss of such a corporation. 


The revenue acts of 1918 and 1921, in| 


section 200, define the term “personal 
service corporation” as meaning, among 
other things, ‘‘a corporation whose in- 
come is to be ascribed primarily to the 
activities of the principal owners or 
stockholders.” There is no contention 
that the Erskine Corporation did not 
meet the statutory requirements for per- 
sonal service classification in all other 
particulars. We must, therefore, examine 
the record before us to determine 
not its “income is to be 
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References Are Found to Be Insufficient to Cover Arrange-| 
ment Shown in Claims. 





| EX PARTE CHARLES S. FRANKLIN, WIL-| 

LIAM J. PICKEN AND JOHN GLOVER} 

Ross. APPEAL No. 60, BOARD OF AP-| 

PEALS OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 
| Patent No. 1717674 was issued June} 
18, 1929, to Charles S, Franklin, William | 
| J. Picken, and John Glover Robb, for | 
aerial systems for wireless signaling, on} 
| application No. 424351, filed November | 
16, 1920. 
| The combination of references cited | 
| against claims 7, 8, 11, 14, and 16 was} 
| not found to constitute an anticipation, | 
| since the proposed substitution of one} 
type of aerial disclosed in the prior, art | 
for the type employed in the system to} 
which the basic patent was directed was 
| not suggested in the references and there 
|} was no indication that the substitution 
| would produce the results along the lines 
aimed at by the appellants. 

The rejection of claims 1 to 6, 9, 10, 12,) 
13, and 15, however, was sustained, it| 
being found that appellant’s aerial SYS- | 
| tem for wireless signaling, including two | 
antenna systems, was directly readable | 
on the reference. 

Ira J. Adams for applicants. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner; ! 
— and Ruckman, examiners-in-| 
chief. 


All of Claims 


Rejected Below 


The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals follows: 

Applicants have appealed from the de-| 
cision of the examiner finally rejectirig | 





|all the claims, 16 in number, of which 
the following are illustrative: 

“3. In a wireless receiving station the 
combinaiion of two aerial systems 
| spaced apart and each comprising means 
|for receiving a directional compdénent 
'and a nondirectional component’ of sig- 
|naling energy, a common _ indicating} 
|means, means for impressing upon) said | 
| indicating means a portion of the energy 
| received upon each aerial, and means for! 
| adjusting the phase of the current com+ 
|ponents of said portions of received en- 
ergy with respect to each other. 

“7, In radio signalling apparatus the} 

{combination of a plurality of directional 
|aerials each aerial being constructed to} 
| have also a nondirectional characteristic, | 
;means for indicating oscillations, means | 
for transferring to said indicating means 
a portion of the energy received by each| 
antenna by virtue of its directional char- 
acteristic, means for transferring to said} 
indicating means a portion of the energy 
received by each antenna by virtue of its 
| nondirectional characteristic. 
; “10. In a wireless receiving station, | 
jthe combination of two similar aerial | 
systems spaced apart by a distance com- 
parable to the wave length of signals to! 
be received, and each comprising a direc- | 
|tional portion and a nondirectional por- | 
tion and a common means for indicating 
the resultant of the energy to be received 
upon each aerial system. 

“11. In a wireless receiving station, 
ithe combination of two similar aerial 


|systems space apart and in the general) 


|line of desired reception, and each com- 


}comprising a directional portion and a} 
common | 
|means for indicating the resultant of the | 
energy received upon each aerial sys-| 


|nondirectional portion and a 


tem.” 

| The references are: Pickard, 
| April 26, 1910; Franklin, 1322101, No- 
jvember 18, 1919; Kolster, 1447165, Feb- 
jruary 27, 1923; Watts, British, 129336, 


ascribed primarily to the activities of | Jyly 17, 1919. 


the principal owners or stockholders.” 

The evidence shows.that during the 
taxable years the corporation’s income 
consisted entirely of commissions re- 
ceived for its services 
products of certain textile mills. 
three stockholders, Erskine, Fleming and 
Hopper, effected between 75 


At least 20 per cent or more of the 
sales were made by the six salesmen, 
who were nonstockholders and whose ac- 
tivities thus contributed to the produc- 
tion of a corresponding portion of the 
gross income. During the years in ques- 
tion, the corporation had about 18 or 19 
employes, who were not stockholders, or 
six times as many employes in one year 
as stockholders, and nine times as many 
employes in the other year. Under sim- 
ilar facts, we have held that a corpora- 
tion is not entitled to personal service 
classification. 


|Not Entitled to Personal 
Service Classification 


In Patterson-Andress Co., 6 B. T. A. 
392, we had before us_ the “question 


whether the income of the corporation | 


there involved was to be ascribed pri- 


marily to the activities of the principal | 


owners or stockholders. 
nection, we said: 

“In our opinion this clause means more 
than that the stockholders shall obtain 
the clients and supervise the work, or 
that clients shall look to their experi- 
ence; it means, among other things, that 
the corporation may not rely upon non- 


In that con- 


stockholders to do a substantial amount | 


of the work which produces the income 
whether such work be detailed or super- 
visory. Just as another clause excludes 
from personal service classification those 
corporations where capital contributes 
materially to the income, so does this 
clause exclude corporations where the 


services of the employes so contribute.” | 


in selling the | 
Its 


per cent 
$162.50; Corsa, $129.17; Farrow, $100;'and 80 per cent of the sales, and only 

ht, ; |a corresponding percentage of its gross 
In addition to the six salesmen, the| income is attributable to their activities. 


|Two Antenna Systems 
‘Used by Appellants 


Appellants’ aerial system for wireless 
|signaling comprises two antenna sys- 
|tems, each comprising a directive and a 
|nondirective portion, the two systems be- 
ing separated in the general direction of 
reception or transmission by an appre- 
ciable fraction of the wave length being 
jused, with a common means for indi- 





poration relied upon its nonstockholding 
employes to do a substantial amount of 
the work which produced its income. 
Not less than 20 per cent of its gross 
income was derived directly from the 


substantially the same income-producing 
services as the three stockholders in the 
first year and the two stockholders in 
the second. In these circumstances, we 
cannot say that the Erskine Corporation 





fication. See Continental Accounting and 


Co., 9 B. T A 225; Albrecht & Weaver, 


Commission Co., 10 B. T, A. 338. 

In addition to the foregoing reason, 
which impels us to deny the petitioner’s 
contentions, the claimed deductions based 
upon the corporation’s net loss for 1920 
must be disallowed on another ground 
also. The corporation sustained a loss 
|in 1920 of $43,806.71. Of this amount, 
the petitioner’s proportionate part, based 
upon stock ownership, 
045.37, which he seeks to apply first 
|against his 1920 income, and the excess 
of $21,190.03 against his income for 1921. 
|Even if the petitioner had himself di- 
|rectly suffered a net loss in 1920, there 


the allowance of any part thereof as a 
deduction from income for any year. 
Keystone Table Company, 1 B. T. A. 382. 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 





In 1921, its gross sales amounted to! In the instant case, the Erskine Cor- | June 18, 1929. 
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System of Aerials for Radio Transmission 
Is Found on Appeal Not to Be Anticipated | 


|eral line of desired reception. 


| discussed in that they specify that the 


| distance comparable to the wave length 


Iength. Claims 10 and 13 aécordingly 
|fail to patentably distinguish from 
Pickard. 


|is required to substitute that type of 


956,165, | | 


activities of its salesmen, who rendered | 


was entitled to personal service classi- | 


Audit Co., 7 B. T. A. 330; J. H. Cross | 


Inc., 9 B. T. A. 560; Crider Brothers’ | 


would be $365,-| 


is no provision of law which authorizes | 
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cating the resultant of the energy re- 
ceived upon the various portions of the} 
sytsem, and means for adjusting the| 
phase of the current components due to} 
the several antenna portions. 

Certain of the claims have been re- 
jected on the patent to Pickard, showing 
four antennae, by grouping certain of 
those antennae and calling them an 
aerial system; but appellants object that 
each antenna arrangement of Pickard is 
an aerial system. However, since all 
four antenna arrangements shown by| 
Pickard are related into one system, it! 
appears that all the antenna arrange- ; 
ments may be called an aerial system, 
or any combinations of the antenna ar- 
rangements by twos may be called an 
aerial system. Considering in Pickard, 
the antennae M1 and M2 as an aerial 
system and the antnna M3 and M4 as a 
second aerial system, it being noted that 
antennae M2 and M4 are directive while 
antennae Ml and M3 are nondirective, 
it is apparent that illustrative claim 3 
herein reproduced reads literally upon the 


| Pickard disclosure, since T is a common 
|indicating means for indicating the re- 


sultant of the received energies and the 
inductance coils I adjust the phases of 


| the currents in their respective lines. 


In a similar manner claims 1, 2, 4, 5, 
6, 9 and 12 read literally on the patent 
to Pickard. 

Claims 10 and 13 include a further 
limitation over the type of claim just 


aerial systems are spaced apart by a 


of the signals to be received. In the Pick- 
ard system the antennae are all widely 
separated, so two of them making an 
aerial system are spaced apart from the 
other two, and the spacing being large, 
can certainly be compared with a wave 
length, and so is comparable to a wave 


Type of Aerial 
Found to Be Old 


Claims 7 and 8 define more particu- 
larly each aerial system, by limiting it 
to one of the type in which a directional 
aerial also has a nondirectional charac- 
teristic, obtained, as more specifically 
defined in claim 8, by grounding direc- 
tion finding aerials at their neutral 
points. Such type of aerial in itself is 
old, as shown by either of the patents 
to Kolster or Watts, and the examiner 
has taken the position that no invention 


aerial in the system of Pickard, or of 
Franklin. 

That position would be sound, were 
there any suggestion in the prior art, or 
were it obvious, that any advantage 
along the lines aimed at by the respective 
patentees would be secured by such sub- 
stitution. However, in the Franklin dis- 
closure, it is not apparent that any use- 
ful result would follow from such sub- 
stitution, and indeed, it is not entirely 
clear that the system would not be ren- 
dered inoperative for the purposes in- 
tended by Franklin by such substitution. 
At any rate, Franklin does not suggest 
the substitution. 

In the Pickard disclosure, the substi- 


Changes in Status 


National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 
| during the week ended June 22 were an- 
nounced June 24 by the Comptroller of 
| the Currency as follows: 
| Applications to organize received with 
| titles requested: 
| Red River National Bank and Trust Com- 





|pany of Grand Forks; capital, $200,000; 
| correspondent, C. W. Ross, Grand Forks, 
| N. Dak. 


| First National Bank in Salinas; capital, 
| $250,000; correspondent, A, R. Patrick, 
Salinas, Calif. 

The Terminal National Bank of Chicago; 
| capital, $250,000; correspondent, Walter H. 
Jacobs, 38 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Application to organize approved: 

First National Bank and Trust Company 
of Marshalltown, Iowa; capital, $200,000; 
correspondent, L. C. Abbott, Marshalltown, 
lowa. 

Charters issued: 

San Jose National Bank, San Jose, Calif.; 
capital, $500,000; conversion of Growers 
Bank, San Jose, Calif.; president, S. E. 
Johnson; cashier, William H. Pabst. 

The First National Bank of Oakdale, 
Nebr.; capital, $25,000; president, D. L. 
Shenefelt; cashier, W. H. Morris. 
| The First National Bank in Yreka, Calif.; 
capital, $50,000; president, Horace V. Ley; 
cashier, H. W. Champneys. 

The Lehigh National Bank of Philadel- 
phia; capital, $200,000; president, Michael 
F, Sullivan; cashier, Joseph R. Furey. 

The First National Bank in Amboy, 
Minn.; capital, $25,000; president, A. F. 
Rennpferd; cashier, E. C. Wingen. 

The Colonial National Bank of Norfolk, 
Va.; capital, $475,000; president, William 
S. Royster; cashier, John T. Rich. 

Change of title: 

The National Security Bank of Phila- 
deiphia, Pa., to “The National Security 
Bank and Trust Company of Philadelphia.” 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The Seaboard National Bank of the city 
of New York, N. Y.; capital, $11,000,000; 
effective 2 p. m. (Standard Time), June 18, 
1929; liquidating agent, Equitable Trust 
Company, New York, N. Y.; suceeeded by 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 


lieved it may not properly be combined 


| general iine of «esired reception. 


| where the spacirg apart is rather along 
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Income 


tution would not render the device inop- 
erative for the purposes disclosed by 
Pickard, but nevertheless there appears 
to be no indication that such substitu- 
tion would produce any useful result 
along the lines aimed at by the patentee. 
Although certain claims have herein been 
indicated as being met by the Pickard 
patent, the Pickard disclosure is directed 
to a system essentially different from 
that aimed at by appellants. and while 
this patent may properly be used alone 
to anticipate such claims as are broad 
enough to read. thereon, it is be- 


with other references to anticipate ap- 
pellants’ invention in the absence of 4 
basic reference disclosing in general the 
system claimed by appellants. We are 
accordingly of the opinion that claims 
7 and 8 are allowable over the art of 
record. , 


Spacing of Systems Held 


To Show Invention 


Claims 11 and 14 specify that the 
aerial systems are spaced apart in the 
Such 
feature is not disclosed by Pickard, 
a general line at right angles to the gen- 
This fea- 
ture is disclosed by Franklin, but we 
have already indicated our reasons for 
considering this reference not properly 
combinable with the others necessary to 
make out an anticipation, and accord- 
ingly are of the opinion that claims 11 
and 14 should be allowed over the art of 
record. 

Claim 15 differs from claim 3 by spec- 
ifying that the separation of the arial | 
systems is an appreciable fraction of 
the wave length of the signals to be re- 
ceived. For the reasons pointed out in 
our discussion of claims 10 and 13, we 
are of the opinion that this limitation is 
insufficient to patentably distinguish 
from Pickard. 

Claim 16 is similar to claim 15 but in- | 
cludes the further limitation which we 
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Decisions 
ma of the 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated June 24, 1929. 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text, 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 





*Jefferson Gas Coal Company, Docket 
Nos. 14951, 33247. 

Mining agreement held to be a 
sale of coal in place and not a lease. 

Petitioner expended $2,429.37 dur- 
ing the year 1921, representing the 
premium paid for insurance on labor 
used in the development of a coal 
mine. Held, that this amount was a 
capital expenditure. 

Petitioner expended $1,700 in re- | 
covering and repairing a steam 
shovel during 1921 which had fallen 
over an embankment. Held, that 
the amount paid was an “ordinary 


— =} 








considered sufficient to warrant the al- 
lowance of claims 11 and 14, and we are | 
accordingly of the opinion that claim 16) 
is also allowable. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to claims 1 to 6, inclusive, 9, 
10, 12, 13 and 15, but is reversed as to} 
claims 7, 8, 11, 14 and 16. 

Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals 
40 days. Rule 149. 

June 18, 1929. 
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and necessary business expense and 
is deductible for the year 1921, 

*Chicago Portrait Company, Docket No. 
21396. 

New South Wales held to be a 
foreign country within the meaning 
of section 238 (e) of the revenue act 
of 1921. : 

J. Friedman & Company, Docket No, 
17003; Buckeye Clothing _Company, 
Docket No. 17004; La Belle Clothing 
Company, Docket No. 17005; The 
Famous Company, Docket No. 17006. 

The statute of limitation did not 
bar the assessment in March, 1926, 
of additional taxes for the year 1920 
where returns were not shown to 
have been filed more than five years 
before the date of the assessment. 

The Commissioner’s determination 
that the four petitioners were affili- 
ated for 1920 and 1921 approved. 

The Gus Holstine Dry Goods Company, 
Docket No. 24656. r% 
Deficiency held not barred by 

limitation. Palmetto Coal Co., 11 
B. T. A. 154, and Denholm & Mc- 
Kay Co., 15 B..T. A, 225, distin- y 
guished. 

Held that under regulations 62 
the petitioner is required to compute 
his inventory at the close of the 
fiscal year ended February 28, 1921, 
upon the basis of cost, his inventory 
at the beginning of thit taxable 
year and in prior years having been 
upon that basis. 

Hiram S. Norton and George H. Nor- 
ton, Executors of the Estate of James 
E. Norton, Deceased, Docket No, 
19038. 

1. Valuation of a contract for the 
sale of real estate, included in de- 
cedent’s gross estate determined. 

2. On the evidence, held, that exee:- 
tors’ commissions and attorney’s 
fees as allowed by the Surrogate 
Court, are proper deductions from 
gross estate. 

3. New York State transfer tax 
allowed as a credit under, section 
301 of the revenue act of 1924. 
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e 
Strain Upon Truth 
4 
The strain upon truth in advertising becomes too great when the public is 
told that other cigarettes enjoy the toasting process. It takes three years to 
produce Lucky Strike’s flavor. This unrivaled cigarette fi a blend of finest 
tobaccos from each of three consecutive growths—the cream of the ‘crop. 
Then comes the secret toasting process which in the opinion of 20,679 
physicians makes Lucky Strike less irritating than other cigarettes. This ex- 
clusive heat treatment also purifies the tobacco and adds a touch of nut-sweet 
flavor—appetizing, delicious, different —the earmark of one of the world’s 
most popular products. 
(SIGNED) 
3 The figures quoted yi 
have been checked 
and certified to by 
LYBRAND, ROSS 
BROS. AND MONT- 4 
President, 


GOMERY, Accoune- 
tants and Auditors. 


The Lucky Strike Dance 
Orchestra will continue 
every Saturday night in 
a@ coast to coast radio 
hook-up over the N, B. G 
network, 


To maintain a 
slender figure, 
no one can 
deny the truth 
of the advice: 


“REACH FOR 
A LUCKY 
INSTEAD OF 
A SWEET.” 






“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation- 
No Cough. 


The American Tobacco Company, Incorporated 























© 1929, The American 
Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 
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From Sepphoris to Zenith 


A few years ago Professor Shirley Jackson Case of 
the Divinity School of the University of Chicago 
wrote a new life of Jesus, which, to many thinkers, 
was the first real history of Jesus that had ever been 
written. It was clear, it was logical, it was scien- 
tific—and yet it was human. In fact, it was so 
logically human as to create a new inspiration to 
an old story. 

And yet what Case did, was so simple a thing to 
do—after it was done. 

All that Professor Case did was to study the 
condition of the times and the immediate .envi- 
ronment in which Jesus was born and grew to 
manhood—which is exactly the method one would 
pursue in getting at the background of any 
individual. 

And the result was the true hiss of Jesus, just 
as inevitably as the present condition of the times 
and his immediate environment form the true his- 
tory of Jim Smith. 

Here for the first time was a history that had 
nothing to do with theological arguments, pro or 
con, but had everything to do with the natural 
sequence of events in which any individual must 
become involved.-as a result of the things that are 
happening to him. 

And so, taking the conditions of Palestine of that 
time, the unrest of the harassed people, the arro- 
gance of the priesthood, the environment of the 
little village of Nazareth in which he was born and 
of the larger city of Sepphoris to which he prob- 


ably walked to work (for Jesus was a carpenter © 


and worked at his trade), we realize that every- 
thing that happened to Jesus from the cradle to the 
cross was absolutely inevitable and could not have 
happened in any other way. And thus, for the 
first time, our minds as well as our emotions 
are satisfied. — 

We humans, unfortunately, are so constituted 
that it is hard for us to realize that we are prob- 


ably 90% the result of the conditions of our times 


and our immediate environment. Indeed, it is al- 
most easier for us to believe it of Jesus than it is 
of ourselves. 

But what was true of LE is equally true of 
Jim Smith. 


Twenty years ago almost any Jim Smith, living: 


in almost any American factory center which Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis in his novels has called the city of 
Zenith, came home after a ten to a twelve-hour 
day to his hovel and his woman and his brats. He 
came home sour and tired and when times got too 
hard he joined strikes and threw brickbats. And 
Coxeys and Debses sprang up along the way. 


Allowing only for the difference of physical 
environment, the social and economic parallel 
between the times of Jesus and those of the Jim 
Smiths of twenty years ago is pretty close. 


Then came the tremendous economic change 
brought about by men of affairs in the whole work- 
ing life of America, which, of course, is responsible 
for the almost miraculous change in the life of 
Jim Smith. 


‘Today Jim Smith drives home to some suburb to 
his wife and children after a seven or an eight-hour 
day. He is making anywhere from three to seven 
times as much money as he made twenty years ago. 
Machinery and modern appliances and shorter 
hours have left his body fairly fresh for the leisure 
before him. He is well-dressed, his wife has clothes, 
his children are in school. Even in the matter of 
children, Jim has learned moderation. He plays, 
he goes to shows, he studies, he reads and writes. 


~ You would be surprised at how well he writes in 


relating his own true experiences. 


Now, when we take Jim Smith’s story in True 
Story Magazine, and indeed the stories of all the 
Jim Smiths and Sarah Browns who are striving for 
self-expression, we get that same inevitable se- 
quence of events, completely correlated to the con- 
ditions of the immediate time in which we live and 
Our surrounding environment. 


That spread of wealth and leisure for labor, 
which began hardly more than a decade ago, 
has changed the American part of the world 
more than any other part of the world has ever 
been changed in ten centuries. 


This nation now has mass wealth. And that 
mass wealth is expressed in every story that 
comes to our desk. To anyone who is historical 
minded the thing seems as strange as a dream. 
In fact, the Jim Smiths and Sarah Browns are more 
unconscious of it than anyone else. But when you 
now take the settings of these True Stories instead 
of the stories themselves, when you see what they 
do and what they wear, what they buy and where 
they go, you begin to realize that, so far as the 
masses are concerned, they are already in the 
midst of what virtually amounts to an economic 
millenium. 

Anyone who is student- iideliad can take the underlay of 


* these thousands upon thousands of human documents and read 


the conditions of his times, and the reaction of environment, 
better than any historian could have done of any other age. 
For here is a real folk literature that is telling the story month 
by month of America’s great discovery of money and leisure 
for labor and what that discovery has brought about in the 
eagerness of the masses for the comforts and conveniences and 
luxuries of modern life. 
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Railroads 


Objections of Southwestern Carriers 
To Division of Rates Are Considered 


> 


Findings Modified 
In Revised Order 


Conclusions Reached in Prior 


Report on Western and Moun- | 


tain-Pacific Traffic Analyzed. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
jhas just made public a report on fur- 
ther consideration of No. 15234, in the 
matter of divisions of freight rates in 
western and mountain-Pacific territories, 
making various mcdifications of its find- 
ings in the prior report with respect 
to the adjustment of divisions north and 
south of certain gateways, of joint rates 
participated in by southwestern lines 
and western trunk lines. 

The order, with the dissenting opin- 
ions of Commissioners Brainerd, Lewis 
and Woodlock was published in the issue 
of June 24. The full text of the com- 
ment of the Commission on the objec- 
tion of scuthwestern carriers to the orig- 
inal order is as follws: 

In doing this we shall take up, one 
by one, and comment upon the more 
important points made in the petition: 

1.—The southwestern lines state tha’ 
they applied our findings to the traffic 
interchanged between the two groups 
in September, 1928, and found that the 
fesulting divisions would decrease their 
revenue and ‘increase that of the west- 
ern trunk lines at the rate of more than 
$3,000,000 per year. In that month the 
test showed that the western trunk lines 
actually received $2,158,908, that under 
our findings they would have received 

420,411, and that under a mileage pro- 
rate\they would have received $2,501,- 
834. 

We therefore gave them, according to 
this showing. 96.7 per cent of what they 
sought, which was a mileage prorate. 
On much traffic through St. Louis our 
basis would give the western trunk lines | 
better than a mileage prorate. 

It is urged that we could not have 
intended results such as these, and that 
the near approack in general to a mile- 
age prorate and the exceeding of that 
basis in particular instances are proof 
that we went beyond our intentions. 
Permission is sought to make this test 
a part of the record upon further hear- 
ing, together with an analysis of its 
results. 


Western Trunk Lines 
Given Less Than Sought 


Comment.—The significance attached | 
to this test is based upon a misappre- 
hension. It was not our purpose to 
compromise between the claims of the 
two groups of carriers, but to estab- 
lish a basis of divisions in line with 
the evidence, whatever the revenue re-| 
sults might prove to be. } 

It is true that we thought we were 

giving the western trunk lines less than 
they sought, and the test indicates that 
this supposition was correct; but this 
was a wholly incidental result. That 
the new basis might in some instances 
give more than a mileage prorate was 
fécognized. The faults of such a pro- 
rate were pointed out on pages 463-4 
of the report. 
’ That our findings may decrease the 
revenue of the southwestern lines more 
than 3,000,000 per year, as they claim, 
is therefore not in itself of probative | 
force. Incidentally, this amount is much |} 
less than 1 per cent of their total freight | 
operating revenue. 

Incidentally, also, it is not certain that 
the test of September, 1928, is repre- 
sentative.- It indicates a _ relatively 
larger increase for the western trunk 





lines than is indicated by the traffic fig- | 


ures of record. Those figures were for 
the months of June and October, 1924. 
We prescribed two divisional bases for 
the traffic between the Southwest and |} 
western trunk line territory. One was) 
for traffic to and from points in Illinois | 
and Wisconsin, and 
to and from other 
trunk line territory. 
It was impossible to determine from | 
the- facts of record their net revenue | 
effect, but if the Illinois-Wisconsin basis | 
had been applied to all of the traffic, 
the June, 1924, figures indicated that} 
it would have given the western trunk 
lines 91.2 per cent of a mileage pro- 
rate, whereas the other basis if simi- 
larly applied would have given them 95.5 | 
per cent. The net result would have 
been a percentage somewhere between 
the two and nearer the’ former than} 
the latter. 
The October, 1929, figures indicated | 
corresponding percentages of 93.3 and 
97.9 per cent. However, for the reasons 
given above, it is not important whether | 
the September, 1928, test was or was/| 
not representative. 
2.—The southwestern lines show that | 
our findings would in a _ considerable 
number of instances, more particularly | 
via the Mississippi River gateways, give | 
the western trunk lines divisions in ex-| 
cess of their corresponding local rates. 
Phis is offered as proof positive that our 
basis is wrong. 
~Comment.—That our findings might in| 
some instances produce such results was 
realized, but the fact was not deemed of 
controlling importance. The findings 
were based chiefly on relative transpor- 
tation conditions in the two terriories. 
It is well known, as we have pointed 
out in numerous decisions, that differ- 
éhees in the level of corresponding local 
rates within particular territories very 
Often do not accord with actual differ- 
ences in transportation conditions. The 
transportation burden in different terri- 
tories is quite differently distributed 
among commodities and between <!asses | 
and commodities. | 
"The local rates on the same article | 
may be relatively high in one territory | 
and relatively low in another, and this is 
notably true of class rates. Class rates 
and certain commodity rates in both 
official and trunk-line territories are 
now in process of revision, and no doubt 
révision of other commodity rates will 
follow. 
Existing rates may be changed mate- 


the other for traffic | 
points in western | 


| material how it happens in particular in- 
{stances to compare with unrevised or 
| even revised local rates. 


| Division Adjusted 
‘To Fair Approximation 


3.—The petition criticizes our use of a 
| rate prorate formula based on assumed | 
| first-class rates in western trunk-line 
|territory which do not now and may 
never exist, whereas actual first-class 
| rates are used in the Southwest. The 
| thought is expressed that before employ- 
jing a rate prorate we ought to await 
|the revision of class rates in western 
| trunk-line territory and use in the for- 
| mula the actual rates so fixed. 

| Comment.—This criticism rests upon 
|a misunderstanding of what we did. Our 
formula was merely a method of adjust- 
‘ing the divisions to what we believed, 
upon the evidence, to be a fair approxi- 
|mation of the difference in conditions in 
| the two territories. 

The southwestern scale furnished a 
/convenient means of doing this, using 
| ae per cent of the scale in the South- 
| west and 80 and 87.5 per cent in the two 
|parts of western trunk-line territory. 
| Another scale with a similar progression, 
| such as the southeastern, could have been 
used with substantially the same results. 

The southwestern scale seemed more 
appropriate, since it forms the basis of 
the class rates and many of the com- 
modity rates not only within the South- 
west but between the two territories. 
The class rates which may eventually be 
fixed in western trunk-line territory in 
the pending investigation might not 
serve the purpose as well, if used in a 
prorate formula with the southwestern 
rates. 

This is so, as indicated in our prior 
report at page 479, because the class 
rates in western trunk-line territory 
hereafter to be prescribed may possibly 
be designed to perform a somewhat dif- 
ferent functions than the class rates in 
the Southwes:. 

Incidentally it is suggested in the pe- 
tition that in the use in our rate pro- 
rate formula of assumed rates in western 
trunk-line territory we went outside of 
the record in disregard of U. S. v. Abi- 
lene & So. Ry. Co., 265 U. S. 274, inas- 
much as these assumed rates were not 
introduced in evidence. This suggestion 
carries the doctrine of the case cited to 
abusurd lengths. 

The southwestern scale was in evi- 
dence, and the assumed scales were per- 
centages thereof used merely as parts 
of the mechanism for dividing the joint 
rates in the proportions warranted by 
the facts of record. 

4.—Reference is made in the petition 


to the class rate recommended for of-| 


ficial territory in the report proposed 
by the examiner in No. 15879, Eastern 
Class Rate Investigation, It is shown 


that this scale averages about 20 per| 


cent lower than 80 per cent of the south- 
western scale, and is to apply in Illinois. 
It is further shown that in U. S. War 
Department v. Abilene & S. Ry. Co., 151 
I. C. C. 91, hereinafter called the B. & O.- 
Barge Line Divisions case, we used this 
proposed scale in a rate prorate formula 
for determining the divisions of barge- 
rail rates to be received by the Balti- 
more & Ohio, including its lines in Illi- 
nois. This is said to be inconsistent with 
our use of 80 per cent of the southwest- 
ern scale for determining the divisions 
of the western trunk lines on traffic to 
and from points in Illinois. 


Rate Prorate Formula 
Temporarily Abandoned 


Comment.—Since the petition herein | 


was filed, a report on reconsideration 
has been issued in the B. & O.-Barge 
|Line Divisions case, — I. C. C. —, de- 
{cided April 13, 1929. In that report the 
/findings in the prior report were sub- 
stantially modified, and the _ prorate 
formula abandoned for the time being. 
The change was made in part because 


|we found merit in the contention of the 


Baltimore & Ohio, upon petition for re- 
hearing, that the record did not contain 
adequate evidence in regard to relative 


southern territories. That 
stated, indeed, that if rehearing were 


| granted, it was prepared to show that | 
| average revenues and expenses per ton- 


mile and per car-mile, length of haul 


not substantially different in central and 
southern territories. 

The modified findings prescribed a tem- 
porary basis of divisions, without preju- 
dice to any conclusions that might be 
reached upon rehearing, if a further 
hearing were desired by either party. 

Furthermore, in the barge line case 
cited we were dealing with a rail line 
operating wholly in official territory. 
Here we are dealing, north of the gate- 
ways, not with official territory lines, 
but with western trunk lines. And in 
the case of the 80 per cent basis used 
on traffic to and from points in Illinois, 
and Wisconsin, the hauls are by no 
means confined to Illinois, but are to 
a considerable extent through territory 


west of the Mississippi River or in Wis- | 


consin. This is particularly true of the 
traffic moving through the Kansas City 
gateway, which is the point of largest 
interchange. 

5.—It is argued that the use of the 
southwestern scale in the rate prorate 
formula works injustice to the carrier 
which has the longer portion of the joint 
haul. Here the southwestern lines gen- 
erally have the longer haul. This in- 
justice arises, it is contended, out of 
the fact that the southwestern scale, like 
most of the scales which we have pre- 
scriked, decreases too rapidly with in- 
ezeasing distance, thus penalizing the 
longer hauls in relation to cost of serv- 
ice. 

It is urged that after deducting the 
terminal allowance a scale should prog- 
|ress uniformly with distance, upon the 
|ground that the cost per mile of line 
| haul is the same for both long and short 
|hauls. The petition shows that the west- 
}ern trunk lines advanced this same the- 
|ory or scale construction in their briefs 
}in No. 17000, Part 2, Western Trunk 
|Line Class Rates. 
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Rate Decisions 


| Allowance Increased 
For Bridge Carrying 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Differential Conceded on Move- 


| ments Through Kansas City 
And Other Gateways. 


is interesting but as yet it is unproved, 
|and the petition contains no offer of 
| proof. However, let us assume that this 
| theory is sound. 

Certainly the scales which we have 
prescribed, and indeed rates in general, 
|including those between the Southwest 
|and western trunk-line territory, do not 
conform to that theory. Under such cir- 
cumstances we think that it is fair to 
| divide the rates in a manner correspond- 
jing to their construction, giving less per 
;mile, other things being equal, to the 
|lines which have the longer portions of 
the joint hauls. 


Prorate Is Considered 
| Based on First Class Rates 


Incidentally it is suggested in the pe- 
tition that a prorate based on first-class 
| rates cannot appropriately be used for 
traffic the bulk of which does not move 
}On class rates but largely on commodity 
lrates. As has already been explained, 
our rate prorate formula was adopted as 
a mechanism for dividing the point rates 
lin the proportions which we found justi- 
fied by the facts of record. 

In our opinion it is an appropriate 
|mechanism for that purpose. The south- 
western scale now forms the basis within 
| the Southwest and also interterritorially, 
| not only for class rates but also for many 
|commodity rates. The proceeding has to 
do with the divisions in the aggregate 
| north and south of the gateways between 
| the two groups of carriers. 

It is impracticable to deal with such 
aggregate divisions except upon the 
basis of average conditions, and the case 
was so tried by both groups. No carrier 
sought special treatment for itself, nor 
was any effort made to show that special 
divisional bases are required by the 
| transportation conditions 
| particular kinds of traffic, 
| 6.—It is urged that in our findings we 
; were influenced by the age of many of 
the existing divisional bases, although no 
| presumption that they are wrong can 
properly arise from their age. ; 

Coniment.—We did not consider age 
alone as evidence of error in the di- 
visions, but it was deemed a fact which 
might properly be given some weight 
in connection with the further fact that 
the trend of conditions in recent years 
has been more favorable to the south- 
western lines than to the western trunk | 
lines. In this connection the test of our | 
findings made by the southwestern lines | 
in September, 1928, is of some signifi- 
| cance. 


| 


The record indicates that the divisions | 


of most recent origin are, broadly 
speaking those on lumber and oil. Ac- 
cording to the test, our findings would 
| increase the revenue of the southwestern 
lines on oil about 4.8 per cent and de- 
| crease their revenue on lumber about 4.6 
per cent, whereas the decrease on other | 
carload traffic would be about 12.2 per| 
cent. 

7.—It is urged that we were in error 
in finding that the trend of conditions 
jin recent years has favored the south- 
|} western lines, that our comparisons 
| were of the years 1916 and 1924, and that 
if other years had been selected the re- 
sult would have been different. | 

Comment.—The statistics in question | 
| related to traffic densities, and we used 
| the earliest and latest figures avail- 
| able in the exhibits. Comparisons of 
| other years, as set forth in the petition, 


Increase in Rates on Sand 


To Ontario Suspended 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3318, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended from June 25, 1929, until Jan- 
uary 25, 1930, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in Agent E. B. 
Boyd’s tariff I. C. C. No. A-1969. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
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Basic Scale of Rates on 
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I ron ‘and Steel 


Interstate Commerce Commission Orders Special Scale for 
Traffic in New England Territory. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


increase the rate on sand, carloads, from | has prescribed a basic scale and a sep- 
Millington, Oregon, Ottawa, Sheridan, | arate scale for New England territory, in 
Utica and Wedron, IIl., to Owen Sound, |g report and order revising freight rates 
Ont., from 504 to 540 cents per ton of|on iron and steel articles. throughout 


2,000 pounds. 


Three Railways. Intervene 
In Construction Application 


The Interstat: Commerce Commission 
made public June 24, an order author- 
izing the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 
Railway, the Panhandle & Santa Fe 
Railway and the _ Clinton-Oklahoma 
Western Railroad to intervene as parties 
to the proceedings in Finance Docket 
No. 7623, on the application of the Fort 
Worth & Denver Northern Railway for 
|a certificate authorizing the construc- 
| tion of a line of railroad between Child- 
|ress and Pampa, Tex. 





Shippers Oppose Proposal 
‘Foy Oregon-California Line 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made vublic June 24, an order author- 
izing the Utah Shippers Traffic Associa- 
tion to interver.e in the proceedings en 
the application of the Great Northern 
Railway and the Western Pacific Rail- 
road for authority to build a line from 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., to Paxton or Ked- 
die, Calif., Finance Dockets Nos. 7439 
and 7440. 


Laws for Regulation 
Of Railroads Favore 


classified territory, on the basis of uni- 
form mileage scales. 
| The basic scale ranges from 6 cents 
jper 100 pounds for 5 miles up to 56 
| cents per 100 pounds for 1,200 miles, The 
| separate scale-ranges about 10 per cent 
higher for New England territory. 
Publication of the order was begun in 
the issue of June 24. The full text of 
the discussion of the proposals of the 
carriers for rate revision proceeds: 
The record leaves no doubt as to the 
need and the desirability of a thorough 
| revision of the rate structure here under 
| investigation. Aside from the question 
of whether the present rates considered 
as a whole are upon the proper level, 
there is disclosed an utter lack of con- 
sistency and orderly arrangement, ac- 
|companied by many instances of unlaw- 
{ful prejudice and preference which 
should be removed. The failure of the 
| present rates to meet the requirements 
| of the law in this respect was alleged or 
| conceded generally by both shippers and 
carriers. The various proposals sub- 
mitted although differing widely as to the 
rate level, are in each instance designed 
|to remove inconsistencies and to produce 
a more harmonious rate structure. 


Manufacturers of Steel 


| In Keen Competition 

| The record shows that producers of 
| manufactured steel are located in almost 
j all parts of official territory and that 
'such producers are in keen competition 
'one with another for trade practically 
| throughout the territory. It is further 
shown that actual or potential consum- 
|ers of steel in carloads are located in 





surrounding | 


|every town or city of appreciable size, 
}and that.in many instances such consum- 
{ers are in competition with each other. 
| When such a situation exists it is ob- 
vious that, except where appreciable dif- 
| a in traffic — ee 
ae cae ee conditions appear, a uniform rate leve 
i [Continued from Page 1.] | properly adjusted as between long hauls 
session. The full text of Mr. Rayburn’s and short hauls is required if undue prej- 
statement follows: . |udice and preference are to be avoided. 
The results of this extra session of | Cost of construction is heavier and op- 
| Congress will, in my judgment, be more | erating conditions are more severe in 
disappointing to the people of the coun-|trunk-line than in central territory due | 
try than any ever assembled. It is true|to the mountain ranges which traverse 
} a so-called farm bill has been passed.| the former; but this disadvantage of the 
| I voted for it, as it was all in the way | trunk lines is probably fully compensated 
of farm relief allowed by those in power. by their greater traffic density. 
The average levels of steel rates in 


Important Bills Are on 
| Program of House Commit- 
tee, Mr. Rayburn Says. 





I feel that it is certain that in results| 
to the farmers it will be as disappointing | the two territories seem to be nearly 
afid give as little relief as any piece of|the same, although in the present state 
legislation ever passed which had for its| of the rate structure it is impossible to 
announced purpose the relief of any class.| determine this accurately. It is note- 

A tariff ball has passed the House and | worthy that the basic scale proposed by 


| all must buy shoes. 


is now pending in the Senate which gives 
protection to some preducts of the farm 
and ranch, but, on the other hand, piles 
higher and higher the duties, and there- 
fore makes much higher the prices that 
the farmer will have to pay for every 
implement and every piece of harness 
and every piece of clothing that he has 
to buy. As an example, a 10 per cent 
duty was put upon hides and a 20 per 
cent duty on shoes. 
Few farmers have cowhides to sell, but 
For the one 
farmer there will be no hide to sell, 
therefore no money from that source; 
but many pairs of shoes in the course of 
the year must be bought for every fam- 


|ily, arid it may be a conservative esti- 


mate it will cost every family from $5 
to $20 each year.from the tariff that has 
been put upon shoes. Another example— 
an additional protective duty has been 
placed on sugar that, conservatively es- 
timated, will cost the American consum- 





|lead to a similar conclusion, although 


| ers in the neighborhood of $300,000,000. 


transportation conditions in central and | 
carrier | 


and composition of traffic considered, are | 


| the differences are less pronounced. | When the regular session of Congress 
That there has in recent years been | convenes the Committee on Interstate 

| relatively greater improvement in trans-|and Foreigr Commerce of which I am 
| portation conditions in the Southwest|a member will have some great ques- 
| than in western trunk-line territory ad-|tions before it. A bill for further au- 
|mits of no doubt, and a trend in this |thorization of consolidation of railroads 
{direction is definitely shown of record,| has been introduced and will be brought 
as indicated in detail in our prior report. | up early. 
8.—The point is made that even if the 
trend does favor the southwestern lines, 
| that fact is of no significance if present 


be considered. 

Effect of Court Decisions. 
differences in transportation conditions|, The Interstate Commerce Commission 
justify the divisions. jin its far-reaching decisions by inter- 

Comment.—That present conditions, | pretation has, in my judgment, unjusti- 
as disclosed of record do not justify the | fiably subverted Congressional ‘intent as 
divisions was made clear in our prior re-| Written in the transportation act of 


A measure to control inter- | 
state traffic in busses and trucks must | 


Commen:.—In this proceeding the 
| western trurk lines attempted to intro- 
}duce in evicence the class rates which 


rially, and yet there may prove to be 
reason for continuing in those revisions 


a different distribution of the transpor-|they were proposing in No. 17000, Part | 


tation burden than prevails in the South-}2, “Upon objection of the southwestern 
west. Superficially it would seem that) lines these rates were excluded. In 
divisions should never be higher than! their petition the latter now rely in part 
corresponding local rates, but this does|upon briefs supporting the very rates 


not necessarily follow. 

The important thing here is to estab- 
lish a just, reasonable, and equitable ba- 
sis of divisions. That done, it is im- 


which they were suicessful in keeping 
out of the record 
| The theory advanced with respect to 


| the proper construction of rate scales 


port. The facts as to the change of con- 
| ditions since the time when many of the 
divisions were established are corrobora- 
| this situation. 

| 9.—It is contended that we gave far 
too little weight to relative traffic densi- 
| ties in the two territories, and our state- 
j}ment that the “chief benefit of heavy 
density is that overhead eosts, such as 
| return on investment, are lower per unit 
| of traffic” is criticized for calling return 
;on investment an “overhead cost.” 


| Return on Investment 
As *“‘Overhead Cost”’ 


Comment.—The technical accuracy of | 
{our inclusion of return on investment 
among “overhead costs” is of little con- 
sequence. It is something that the traf- 
fic is called upon to provide, whether or 
not it is strictly a “cost.” 

Our general statement, at page 473 
{of the prior report, in regard to the 
hearing of traffic density upon costs or 
burden was, we think, reasonably accu- 
rate. But we did not rely upon this. 

So far as traffic density has an effect 
upon cost or burden of service, that effect 
must be reflected in the statistics that | 
we relied on in the last analysis in the} 
case of such costs. 

10.—It is urged that 
|much better measure of divisions than 
|a rate prorate, and that if “conditions in 
each territory are the same, a mileage 
| prorate is not improper.” 

Comment.—This is a matter which was 
| fully covered in our prior report at pages 
| 463-4, 

11.—It is alleged that we went out- 
side of the record in our consideration 
|of traffic densities in 1927, and that the 
stipulation that we might consider infor- 
| mation on file with the Commission re- 
lated to annual - 2ports only 
| Comment.—The data referred to are 
{incorporated in special reports now se- 
|eured annually by our Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. We believe that the stipulation 
was broad enough to cover these reports. 

However, this evidence was merely 
| corroborative of conclusions drawn from 





| [Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


| Supreme Court of the United States in 
| tive evidence indicating the reasons for|the O’Falton decision has made neces- 
| Sary, In my opinion, the revamping of 


ii ides Ne a | decrease in comparison, with that of the 


1920 and amendments thereto. The 
courts of the country and especially the 





the valuation section of the interstate 
commerce act. 

By many decisions the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the courts have 
made ii vitally necessary that we go 
thoroughly into section 15a, the rate 
making section, and make it plain and 
definite just what Congress does mean | 
when it says that railroad rates shall be | 
fixed upon ths value of the property | 
devoted to the sérvice of transportation | 
and make it also certain the elements 
that Congress intends the Commission 
shall take into consideration in arriving 
at the valuation of railway property. 
We must have an honest, fair valuation 
of the railroads and they should be al- 
lowed to collect from the American peo- 
ple in rates no more than a reasonable 
return upon this honest valuation. 


Coal Consumption Lowered 
By Railroads During April 


‘ a 
Consumption of coal by Class I steam 
railroads in April, 1929, showed a slight 


corresponding month last year, accord- 
ing to an announcement made public on 
June 22 by the Bureau of Mines of the 


the trunk lines is lower for the dis- 


|tances over which the heaviest traffic 


moves than the scale proposed by the 
central carriers generally, although 
slightly higher than that proposed by 
the Illinois rate-committee lines. Con- 
sidered as a whole, the evidence is per- 
suasive that, with certain exceptions to 
be discussed hereafter, rates on manu- 
factured steel should be on a uniform 
level throughout the territory under con- 
sideration. 





That the needed rate revision should 
be based on a distance scale or scales 
is so strongly indicated by the record 
as to require little discussion. The ma- 
jority of the proposals submitted by 
both shippers and carriers took that 
form. The most important exception 
was the proposal of the carriers to re- 
tain the McGraham percentage formula 
in constructing interterritorial rates. 
However, representatives of some of the 
largest shippers strongly opposed its re- 
tention and none of them appeared in 
its defense. Under the system of dis- 
tance rates herein prescribed the ne- 
cessity for such a connecting link dis- 
appears. 


Rate Level Increased 
By Proposal of Carriers 


The proposals of the carriers, if 
adopted, would result generally in in- 
|creasing the present rate levet. Those 
of the shippers for the most part con- 
| template reductions, and many of them 
would make heavy inroads into the car- 
riers’ revenues from the steel traffic. Cal- 
culations based on the tonnage moving 
during the revenue tests of 1925 show 
the annual revenue changes which would 
result from the application of the 15110 
scale and under the. Coakley scale as 
follows: 


U 


Loss. 
nder the 15110 scale: 
Within central territory ... 
Within trunk-line territory... 
From central to trunk line ... 
From trunk line to central .. 
From central to New England . 
From trunk line to New Eng- 


.. $2,153,994 
950,209 
754,571 
214,589 

*194,395 


*110,857 


Net loss . $3,768,111 

Under Coakley scale: 
Within central territory. . 
Within trunk-line territory .. 
From central to trunk line .... 
From trunk line to central ... 
From central to New England 
Tyee coum line to New Eng- 

Me as tas 


.. $6,404,057 
3,234,389 
3,159,365 
2,255,392 

676,918 


687,850 


Total loss $16,417,971 


*Gain. 

The trunk lines estimate that the ap- 
plication within their territory of the 
scales which they propose would result 
in an annual gain in revenue of $450,635. 

The carriers other than those operating 
within New England, do not seriously 
urge that this traffic should produce 
more revenue than at present but do 
contend strenuously that no general re- 
duction in the present rates is justified. 
While admitting that the present level 


It has been shown that the classifica- 
tion basis does not how apply on steel 
with any degree of uniformity. Com- 
modity rates lower than the correspond- 
ing fifth-class rates are to. be found in 
almost all parts of official territory. 
Such. rates have been prescribed or ap- 
proved by us in various cases. In Illi- 
nois Classification, 55 I. C. C. 290, de- 
cided during the period of Federal con- 
trol, the carriers proposed to cancel com- 
modity rates on steel products in the 
Illinois district and to apply fifth-class 
rates. The Director General submitted 
the matter to us under the provisions 
of section 8 of the Federal control act. 
We recommended that the rates be re- 
vised. by reverting to the commodity-rate 
basis in effect. prior to October 26, 1914, 
and adding the equivalent of the subse- 
quent percentage increases, thus in effect 
disapproving the fifth-class basis. In 
Iron. and Steel to Virginia Cities, 83 I. 
C. C. 82, we found not justified a pro- 
posal.to increase to the fifth-class basis 
commodity rates on steel articles from 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo territories to the Vir- 
ginia cities. In the report on further 
argument in American Shiphuilding Co. 
v. Director General, 89 I. C. °C. 601, in 
reversing the findings in the original re- 
port, we found the fifth-class rate of 21.5 
cents. applying on steel articles from 
Pittsburgh to Cleveland unreasonable to 
the extent that it exceeded the aggre- 
gate of intermediate rates of 19 cents. 
Finally, as already stated, in Docket 
15110 there was, prescribed for applica- 
tion on steel articles in portions of cen- 
tral territory, a reasonable maximum 
scale, which for distances up to 460 miles 
is lower than the. fifth-class scale appli- 
eable in that: territory. * * * 


It is our duty in this proceeding to 
fix maximum reasonable and otherwise 
lawful rates on steel, even though the 
resulting gross revenue is less than that 
received from the present rates. While 
the record does not warrant as great 
reductions as would result from the ap- 
plication of thé scales proposed by ship- 
pers other than the Chicagq independ- 
ents and the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
it abundantiy. shows that fifth class is 
not the proper basis for this traffic and 
that rates somewhat lower than the 
present rates on steel considered as a 
whole should be prescribed. 

The 15119 scale is now the basis for 
rates in a considerable portion of cen- 
tral territory. That scale or scales mod- 


eled thereon: are: favored in this pro- | 


ceeding by shippers in the eastern pro- | weighing 65,000 pounds, at the C. F. A. 


ducing districts, by the Chicago inde- 


ts, 4 b i i ce : n 
pendents, and ‘by the carriers in trunk | first 5-mile block the earnings would 


line territory. One of the principal ob- 
jections to the 15110 scale was directed 
against its rate of progression. As pre- 
viously shown, it progresses uniformly 
after the first 100 miles at a rate of 
1 cent for each 2G miles, or 5 cents 
for each 100 miles. Advocates of this 
and similar scales say that commercial 
and competitive conditions should have 
no influence in the construction of a 
scale; that the function of the scale is 
to provide a measure of the relative 
charges to be made for the transporta- 
tion involved in hauls of different length; 
that the influence of terminal costs and 
of local or way-freight service disap- 
pears. at approximately 100 miles; and 
that therefore no logical reason exists 
for charging les: for the fourth or fifth 
100 miles than for the second or third 
100 miles. Opponents of a uniform rate 
of progression contend that the point at 











N. Y. C. to Shorten Line 
On Its Putnam Division 


The New York Central Railroad has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to construct a short- 
ened line between Briarcliff Manor sta- 
tion and East View station, on its Put- 
nam division, New York, and to abandon 
its present line between those points. 
(Finance Docket No. 7563.) 


which the terminal service is entirely 
absorbed in the rate is much higher in 
the scale than 100 miles. They also 
urge that tke relatively high long-haul 
rates which result from this method of 
scale construction tend to localize the 
markets thereby taking from the car- 
riers muzh protitable long-haul traffic 
and from consumers the benefit of addi-* 
tional competition. 


Unsatisfactory Effects 
Of Proposed Scale ia 


In the light of the comprehensive rec- 
ord now before us it is apparent that 
the 15110 scale does not offer an entirely 
satisfactory solution of the problems 
here presented. For the first 100 miles 
it would, if universally applied, result 
in considerable increases in the present 
rates. Between 100 and 400 miles, where 
approximately 45 per cent of the ton- 
nage and 50 per cent of the revenue 
occur, it would, based on the movement 
shown in the 1925 revenue test, result 
in a reduction in rates of about 12 per 
cent. Above 400 miles, where there is 
only about 21 per cent of the total ton- 
nage and 31 per cent of the revenue, the 
application of the 15110 scale extended 
at its regular rate of progression would 
increase rates about 1.5 per cent. In 
other words, it would reduce rates where 
the heaviest movement and the greatest 
amount of revenue are involved and 
would increase them where somewhat 
lower rates might reasonably be ex- 
pected to result in added traffic. 


It remains to determine a scale whichj ¥ 
while not materially different from the 
15110 scale, will more adequately meet 
the situation before us. The record con- 
tains no terminal-cost studies to assist 
in arriving at a reasonable initial rate. 
The average rate for the first 5-mile 
block in both central and trunk-line tef- 
ritories as shown by the 1925 revenue 
test was less than 4 cents. .The average 
rate for the first 25 miles was 4.8 cents 
in central territory and 5.8 cents in 
trunk-line territory. The value of these 
figures is somewhat impaired by the 
probability that the revenue test in- 
cluded switching rates which are not 
covered by this investigation. The aver- 
age car of |. c. |. freight, weighing 12,000 
pounds, at the C. F. A. scale third-class 


‘initial rate of 19.5 cents would earn 


$23.40. An average carload of steel, 
fifth-class initial rate of 10 cents earns 
$65. On the basis of 6 cents for the 
amount to $39 .on an average car- 
Complainants in Nos. 19066, 19134, 
19400, and 19531 seek reparation. We 
have generally recognized that substan- 
tial justice would be advanced by 
awarding reparation in cases where, as 
in this proceeding; a general readjust= 4 
ment of rates is made covering a wide 
area and resulting in both increases and 
reductions. Furthermore, many of the 
rates here under consideration were 
either prescribed or approved by us j 
prior proceedings but upon much saat 
records. Under the circumstances, the 
rates can not be considered to have been 
unreasonable in the past. 

The full text of the comments 
made in the Commission’s report 
upon the findings set forth will be 
published in the issue of June 26. 





THE 


is still Chief 


Fastest 


and only extra fare 
train to Southern 
California— 


3 nights to Los Angeles 


Leaves Chicago 11:15 am daily in 


The California Limited 
and Grand Canyon 


-t Limited are fast trains 


Department of Commerce. The full text 
| of the announcement follows: 
| The total quantity used during the 
|month was 8,930,231 tons as against 
| 8,952,175 tons in April; 1928, a decrease 
| of 0.2 per cent. An increase of 2.3 per 
cent, however, is shown by the roads 
in the Northwest region, but this was 
more than offset by decreases in the 
| Central Western and Central East and 
Pocahontas regions. Elsewhere the rate 
; of coal consumption showed very little 
change from that prevailing a year ago. 
Details of the quantity and cost of 
both coal and oil consumed by locomo- 
tives are given in the monthly report, 
“Fuel for Locomotives, Class I Steam 
Railways,” issued by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 


| 


of steel rates is high, considered solely 
from a cost of trensportation stand- 
point, they defend this level on the 
ground that the traffic is moving freely 
under those rates and that, therefore, so 
long as the carriers are earning less than 
the statutory fair return, no reduction 
in the revenues from this source should 
be made, 

A comparison of rates on steel with 
rates on other commodities which move 
at fifth-class rates or less, the large and 
constant volume in which it moves, its 
heavy loading, the very small risk in con- 
nection with its transportation, and its 
small value per weight unit, all are per- 
suasive that the general level of rates 
should be lower that the present fifth- 
class rates. This is especially true of 
j Bavie up to 200 miles. | 





, 


without extra fare. Three 


other daily Santa Fe trains to 


California—The Navajo, 
and Missionary. 


Scout 


The Famous Fred Harvey dining service 
“all the way.”’ 


May we serve you? 


G. C. Dillard, Dist. Pass, Agent, Santa Fe Ry. 
601-602 Finance Blidg., Philadeiphia, Pa, 
* Phones: Rittenhouse 1464-5 


or 
W. J. Black, Pass, Traf, Mer. 
Santa Fe Ry:, 1116 Railway Bxchange Bidg., 
Chicago, Ll. 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Public Utilities 


Reichsbank Controls Testimony Givenin Explanation of Loans Or 5. teeaae |] | Increases in Loans and Investments 


Banking and Credit To AidF inaincing of Newspaper inM obile Statement | Are Reported by Reserve Member Banks 
Situation in Germany a i Jane 24 fo aa ee 


| 
Made Public June 24, 1929 | The Federal Reserve Board’s condition|decreased by districts being: New York 
| statement of weekly reporting member |clined in all other districts, the principal | 
banks in 101 leading cities on June 19, | $66,000,000, Chicago $32,000,000, Cleve- | 
made public June 24, shows increases | land $20,000,000, Philadephia $19,000,000 | 
| for the week of $194-000,000 in loans and| ang Boston $14,000,000. Time deposits 
| investments, of $214,000,000 in Govern-| increased $24,000,000 in ‘the New York 
| ment deposits, of $18,000,000 in time. de- district and $18,000,000 at all reporting | 
1,262,341.51 | posits and of $46,000,000 in borrowings | banks 


ba | from Federal reserve banks, and a de- ate x ‘ 
404,679.08 | cline of $170,000,000 in net demand de-| The principal changes in borrowings 
—. Hen from Federal reserve banks for the week | 


posits. | : 5 
‘ ities, which wer 175,-|comprise increases of $33,000,000 at the 
Rees. eneeeee, it are e ‘in-| Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, $27,- 


156,350.00 | 000,000 above the June 12 total, i I 
sased in all district, +7. 000,000 in New York and $14,000,000 at 
exetees 2 be an Se tee eee | San Francisco, and decreases of $14,000,- 


413,011,318.09 | a : : 
cipal increases by districts being: ew y 
439,453,652.73 | York $92,000,000, San Francisco $18,-|000 at Cleveland, $7,000,000 at Atlanta 
| 000,000, Boston $17,000,000, Chicago $14,- | and $6,000,000 at Dallas. | 
‘ 000,000, Philadelphia $13,000,000 and The tabulated statement of the -| 
$4,990,768.05 | Cleveland $10,000,000. “All other”’ loans| principal resources and liabilities of 
7,579,363.98 | declined $10,000,000 in the San Francisco| all reporting member banks in each 
500,568.83 | declined $16,000,000 in the New York, Federal Reserve District, as of the 
20,378.04 district and increased $10,000,000 San | close of business June 19, will be 
a iia: Francisco district, $8,000,000 in the Chi-| found at the bottom of this Page. 
eago distict and $4,000,000 at all re-| —_—_—_ 


| porting banks. lg _ ve 
89,341.36 | 2 Holdings fC Seteel peewee | Changes in Status 
ties increase J 000 in e San ge 4 a 

| Francisco district, $7,000,000 inthe New| Of National Banks 

| York district and $29,000,000 at all re-| a Tine i ‘3 

201,915.92 | porting banks, while holdings of other} [Continued from age 4. cdl 
| securities declined $11,000,000 in the New | The Searboard Bank of the city of New 
! York district, $6,000,000 in the Boston | York, N- Y. ae ton Oe bank has three | 

15,181,920.96 | district and $15,000,000 at all reporting | - es in Ne ork City. | 

| banks. ! readia National Bank and Trust Com- 


2,764,789.00 | Net demand:deposits, which at all re- | Pany of nto Ae ane si 
421,506,942.77 porting banks were $170,000,000 below | Peter R. Sleight, Newark, N. Y.; succeeded 
the June 12 total, increased $10,000,000 | by Arcadia Trust Company, Newark, N. Y. 


in the San Ffancisco district amd de- Consolidation: The First National Bank 
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Loans Finance 


and Trust Company of Tulsa, Okla.; capi- 
tal, $2,500,000, and the Tulsa National 
| Bank, Tulsa, Okla.; capital, $750,000. Con- 
| solidated today under the act of Nov. 7, 
| 1918, under the charter and title of “The 
| First National Bank and Trust Company 
| of Tulsa,”’ No. 5171, with capital stock of 


, . a, ° $2,500,000. 
Efforts Continued by Trade Commission to Ascertain If | | U0 
| 


| Receipts. 
|Customs receipts ..... . 
; that company and _ the Southeastern | [nternal-revenue receipts = 
| Power and Light Company? A. The! Income tax......... 
| Southeastern Power and Light Company! Miscellanéous internal 
| controls the stock of the Southeastern | revenue 
wate ae very largely, practically \iscellaneous receipts 
a or it. 


Review of Financial System | 
Of Country Said to Show | 
Institution Is Center | 
Of Structure. 


—— $2,881,384.60 

Publication of eccerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on June 14 be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission 
in its investigation of public utili- 
ties was begun in the issue of June 
22 and resumed June 24. Exhibits 
were introduced with ‘reference to Q. Practically it is owned by that 
public utilities’ activities in connec- | company? A. Yes, sir. 


tion with proposed legislation. Ex- | What i seu. 

; 3 | ls at is your position in that com- 
cerpts from transcript’ of testimony ee A. Prestaent and general man- 
on June 14 conclude, together with | ager. 


excerpts from transeript of testi- re Total i.e e ec eeieeee 
mony th dane 19, rs which «the Q. The Union Coal Company, has any Expenditures 
financing of the Mobile Press ‘was | POWeY company any interest in that? an i 
investigated: A. Yes, sir. The Southeastern Power | @eneral expenditures . . 
Mr. Healy: If the ‘Commissioner and Light Company owns the. control | [Interest on public debt. 
please, yesterday Exhibit 4408 was of- | of that. Refunds of receipts ... 
fered for the record, and certain in-| @- Yon know some of the principai| Panama Canal .. ahs 
formation furnished us by Mr. Clapp of | stockholders of the Alabama and South-! Operations in special ac- 
the N. E. L. A. we attempted to sum- | €@Stern power companies, do you not?| counts Sooo ic aha 
marize in four sheets, ‘which constitute |4- Yes, sir. I know some of them. Adjusted service certifi- 
part of the exhibit. = now ask the per- Q. Well, are any of those gentlemen, . cate fund : 
mission of the Commissioner to withdraw | say,, Mr. Logan Martin or Mr. T. W. Civil-service retirement 
the four sheets from “the exhibit;” I{ Martin, are they interested in the Stith . fund --............. 
have them here and I have marked them | Company? A. No, sir. Investment of trust 
identified in the| Q. All right. What is the capitali-/ {ds 


so that they can be 
future if necessary as 4444, I do*not | zation of this Southeastern Fuel Com- 
I| pany? 


offer those sheets for fhe record. 
ask the privilege of withdrawing them | _. 
from the original exhibit 4408, May I! Firm Produces Coal 
do that? | For Pow C 

Commissioner McCullough. That may | tlie wcities: sani h 
be done. #8 | A. It is approximately, as well as I 

Mr. Healy. Now, I ask permission to | remember the figures right now, about| 
substitute in 4408 the original sheets | $2,500,000. |g 
that were furnished to us by Mr. Clapp Q. What does that fuel company do,| 
as_ they came to us in ‘the first’place,’ Mr, Aldrith? A. We produce coal for} 
being the very sheets that were at-|the Alabama Power Company. | 
tempted to be summarized here. It Q. Do you sell it to anybody else? | 
seems that in some way. that I cannot | A. No, we do not. | 
understand the summarization has given Q. And Southeastern Power and Light| 
rise to a wrong impression. The total | Company owns practically all the stock 
sum paid for expenses’ to various men | of the fuel company? A. That is my| 
in colleges was treated-as having: been | understanding. 

Q. That is what I thought you said. 


paid to only 18 of them: "As a matter of 
fact, it was distributed and cut up among | What is the relationship between the 
a great many of them. How many, Mr. | Southeastern Power and Light Company 
Weadock? and the Alabama Power Company? A, 
_Mr. Weadock. That is a question I am not familiar | 

was 43. . with, sir. 
Commissioner McCulloch, Q. Well, you know, don’t you, that 
in a general way there is some connec- 


statement go into the record. 
Mr. Healy. I would like to have it | tion between, the two companies? A. 
Oh, yes. I understand that is so. I 


appear that this course ‘meets with Mr. | 

Weadock’s approval, bécaiise it is some- | have never seen the records. | 

what irregular to withdraw a part of Q. Now; this other company, _ the 

an exhibit and substitute something for | Union Coal Company, I think you ‘called 
1it? A. Yes, sir. 


it. 
Mr. Weadock. It is quite satisfactory Q. The Southeastern Power and Light 
Company owns most of the stock of that 


to me. 
An adjournment was taken until Wed- | company, I understand you to say? A.| 
nesday, June 19. ' ! Yes, sir. : ; 
Q. That is capitalized for how much? | 
A. I have forgotten just the exact 
amount. It is simply a land holding 
company that I use to purchase land 


BONDS 


Months of high money rates 
have depressed bond prices to 
levels which now make many 
issues attractive both on a yield 
basis and for possibility of price 
appreciation in the event of a 
trend toward easier interest rates. , 


21,737,579.45 


_ i 
[Continued from Page 1.] | 
ered by gold and foreign exchange to 
at least 40 per cent; three-fourths of this 
cover must consist of gold and the re- 
mainder of good commercial paper, com- 
plying with specified conditions. 

The Reichsbank will discount only such 
bills of exchange as have arisen from! 
the transaction of actual business, In 
this manner a sound principle is secured, 
and the circulation of credit is kept in 
proportion with the development of in- 
dustry and trade, so that voluntary dis- 
turbances of the monev and credit struc- 
ture are prevented. The same principle 
by which the Reichsbank examines bills 
of exchange submitted directly for dis- 
counting by business firms is naturally 
applied to the much more numerous ac- 
ceptances which are presented by private 
firms for rediscount. 

The Reischbank, as the ultimate source 
of credit in Germany, exercises a decisive 
influence upon the money market, and, 
consequently, upon the development of 
business. The Reichsbank’s discount 
rate, now 7% per cent, determines all 
the interest rates in the country and 
the amount of credit granted is of es- 
pecial importance as the selling basis 
for all credit granted by German banks, 
and, therefore, the total volume of credit 
outstanding. Compared with the dis- 
counting of acceptances, the granting of 
lombard loans is of little importance. 
The Reichsbank occupies a dominating 
position in the German market foy for- 
eign exchange. The larger part of the 
foreign currency which has come to Ger- 
many in recent years has been obtained 
through foreign loans of either long or 
short term. 


‘in contrast with the business of the 
Reichsbank the Prussian State Bank or 
Seehandlung, is a purely State institu- 
tion, connecting Prussian State adminis- 
tration with the money market and the 
stock exchange. This bank issues the 
Prussian State loans and is a leading 
concern of the Prussian consortium 
which includes about 30 of the most 
prominent banks. It is an important fac- | 
tor in the Belin money market as a lender | 
and carries on a considerable public and 
private banking business all over Ger-| 


many. . __| Inquiry Into Financing 
By far the largest part of banking | @ f Newspaper Rested 


eredit granted to German industry is 
handled by private banks and these lat-| Abner B. Aldridge was produced as | ©® v a 
a witness on June 19,. and after being | with, e capital stock—money has 


ter also transact other types of bank- E ¢ 2 
ing. The German commercial banks are| first duly sworn, testified as follows: | been added to it from time to time to | 
characterized by their widespread busi-/ Direct examination by Mr. Healy: | buy lands with. M 
ness activities and the concentration] Q. ° Where do you live, Mr. Aldridge? Q. I presume you will agree that the 
within them of functions which are kept) A. I live at Birmingham, Alabama, | Southeastern’ Fuel _ Company and this 
apart in other countries. German com-| Q. Have you lived there for some Union Coal Company are subsidiaries or 
mercial banks are not only deposit in-|years? A. I first came. to Birmingham | affiliated companies with the. Alabama 
pstitutions which receive deposits, eash}in 1902. I have lived “in and around | Power Company, will you not? A. Yes, 
checks, transfer accounts, buy and sellj}the city ever since. sir. ' ° 
foreign exchange, and maké loans, but} Q. You are connected with what cam- | Q. Do you know who organized these 
they carry on extensive commercial}pany? A. I am vice-president and gen- | two companies? A. I did, 
transactions, such as financing and is-|eral manager of the Stith Coal Com- | Q. Did you do tha for the Alabama 
suing stocks and bonds, and participat-| pany. ‘ yas | Power Company? <A.I did with their 
ing in the conduct of industrial and Q. What other companies do you hold assistance, yes sir. 
commercial enterprises. office in? A. I am _ president of the | y Q. Well, it was done for them, wasn't 
Credit Given in All Forms. |Southeastern Fuel Company. ; it? A. With the idea of making con- 
‘ : a Q. And what others? - A. I am presi- | tracts with them, yes, sir, 
German commercial banks extend/ dent of the Union Coal Company. Q. And the only thing that the fuel| 
credits in all forms. As fimancing agen-| Q_ The Stith Company you men-| company does is to furnish coal to the 


cies they finance different types of in-|tioned, who is the principal owner of | Alabama Power Company? A. Or its| 
dustry, form stock companies, sell their A. I am | subsidiaries. | 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts ... 
\Balance previous day... 


26,285,984.64 | 


. : In our recently published lists of 
bond investment suggestions, the 
average approximate yield for 
78 issues, excluding State and 


Municipals, was 6.04%. 
Send for Current Lists 
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|Other public debt ex- 
| penditures ......... ‘ 
|Balance today . 
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stocks to the public, list them on the 
stock exchange, and engage in granting 
and selling loans of private enterprises 
as well as public corporations. 
loan money to German exporters and 
importers. The commercial banks are 


represented abroad by their own oversea 


companies or .foreign correspondents. 
The close connection entertained by the 
commercial banks to German business 
finds expression in the fact that Ger- 
man bank executives are members of 
the board of supervisors of practically 


all of the German industrial and com- 


mercial enterprises. 

The leading Berlin banks have ex- 
panded in recent years by establishing 
branch banks all over the country, par- 


ticularly the following large institutions, 
all of Berlin: The Disconto-Gesellschaft, 


founded in 1851; the Darmstaeder und 
Nationalbank, founded in 1855; the Com- 
merz-und Privatbank, founded in 1870, 
which has just absorbed the Mittel- 
deutsche-und Kreditbank; the Deutsche 
Bank, founded in 1870; and the Dredner 
Bank, founded in 1872. Besides these 
there is the Berliner Handelsgesellschaft, 
founded in 1856, which is a large bank 
with no branches outside of Berlin. 

Outside of Berlin there are other im- 
portant banks such as the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Credit-Anstalt of Leipzig; 
Barmer Bankverein of Barmen-Duesse- 
dorf; and the Bayerische Hypotheken- 
und Wechselbank of Munich, which are 
conducted as stock companies. 

Private Banks Mostly Small. 

There are 3,000 to 4,000 so-called pri- 
vate banks in Germany—usually small 
institutions but some of then equal the 
commercial banks in reputation and im- 
portance. Among these are the follow- 
ing: 

Berlin: Mendelsshon 
Bleichroeder, 
Co., Hardy und Co., Lazard Speyer Elli- 

# sen, I. Dreyfus und Co. 

Hamburg: M. M. Warburg und Co., 
L. Behrens und Soehne. 

Cologne: Sal. Oppenheim Jr. und Cie, 
A Levy. 

Elberfeld: 
Soehne. 

Frankfort on the Main: Jacob S. H 
Stern, 


und Co. S§&. 


v. d, Heydt Kersten und 


_A special type of banking has been de- 


Resources and Liabilities of the Federal:Reserve Member Banks 


Made public by the Federal Reserve Board on June 24, as at close of business June 19, 1929 (in millions of dollars). 


Total. 
Loans and investments-;total 22,298 


16,543 


Loans—total 


On securities 
All other he 
Investments—total .......... 


7,382 
9,161 
5,755 


U. S. Govt. securities .... 
Other securities ede 
Reserve with F, R. Bank .... 
Cash in vault . et mies 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits ........:.. 
Government deposit 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 
@Borrowings from F. R. Bank 


4. 


They 


Delbrueck, Schickler und|h 


Boston. 
1,492 
1,132 

485 
648 
359 
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the stock of that company? 
the largest stockholder, sir. 

Q. 
company? A. No, sir. 
company which you 
was that? A, 
Company. 

Q. What is the relationship between 


mentioned, what 
<8 ; 


thekenbanken, which make loans gn real 


gages thus secured issue Pfandbrfefe in 
proporticn to their own capitaly The 
two largest mortgage banks a the 
Bayerische Hypotheken-und | Wechsel 
Bank, of Munich, which also carries on 
a@ general banking business, and the 
Preussische Central-Béden-Credit Ak- 
tiengesellschaft of Berlin: 

In addition to these Mortgage banks, 
which are private stock companies, a 
number of other institutions assist in 
giving long-term credits secured by 
mortgages. These institutions have 
usually a semipublic status; they are un- 
der the control of the ate and their 
capital largely belongs to the State. They 
deal in loans on municipal and agricul- 
tural real estate and obtain their funds 
partly by the issue of Pfandbriefe and 
partly by loans from ‘abroad. 

The entire agricultural credit system 
has been organized*under the Deutsche 
j Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt, or Central 
Bank of Agriculture. This has emerged 
from the Deutsche Rentenbank, which 
was the currency bank of Germany in the 
period of transition in 1923-24. This 
bank has not the right. to issué notes 
as had its predecessom * « 

The Rentenbank ser¥eéS ‘85 a reservoir 
of credit for agriculture. These credits, 


through other public ‘*Bodenkredit” in- 
stitutions, the Giro-Zentrale, or the co- 
operate societies, The eentral institution 
of these cooperative so 
schaften) is the Preussisehe Central- 
Genossenschaftskasse. ~ TUiis includes in- 
dustrial cooperative associations which 
furnish credit to that part of German 
commercial life not having the ‘usual 
bank connections, such ‘as very small 





concerns and home workers. 


N. Y. 
8,528 


Phila, 
1,220 
905 
471 
434 
315 
103 
212 
7 

14 
715 
261 
"28 
61 
154 
25 


Rich, 
672 


Atla. 
647 


Cleve. 
2,179 


511 


511 
191 
321 
160 
717 
84 
40 
11 
343 
239 
10 
45 
91 
23 


6,406 


3,179 
3,228 
2,122 


148 
363 
136 
66 
71 
39. 
9 
316 


1,166 
956 
783 

65 
5,752 
1,679 

77 

160 
858 
197 


: Is the Southeastern Power and | 
Light Company a stockholder in that | 


The Qgutheastern Peel 


veloped in Germany for mortgages. This | 
business is carried on by so-called Hypo- | 


estate and on the strength of the-mort- | 


owever, are not granted directly but. 


és (Genossen- | 


? India 





| Company 
Q. The second company, the mining | 


Q. Other power companies? A. Yes, 
sir. 


Q. And the only thing that the Union 
does 1s own land: for the| 
Southeastern Fuel Company? A. Well, 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 3.) 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, June 24.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the. Secretary of the Treasury the. follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with! 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment. and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: | 

June 22 June 24 
14,0418 14.0432 
13.8797 13.8789 

7225 27225 

2.9601 2.9603 
26.6344 26.6321 
484.7811 484.7669 

2.5135 2.5151 

3.9099 3.9107 
23.8563 

1.2918 
17.4287 

5.2305 
40.15.32 
26.6385 
11.1855 

-4860 

-5937 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 
France (franc) a eis 
Germany (reichsmark).. 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) ; 
Netherlands (guilder).. 
Norway (krone) ‘ 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Honk Kong (dollar) 
China (Shang. tael) 
China (Mex. dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
(rupee) 

Japan (yen) .. sala w alee 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


26.6416 
11,1810 
4.4860 
5935 


36,0459 
43.9111 
55.8750 
99.1432 
99,9425 
47,8675 
95,8487 
11,8590 
12.0377 
96.3086 
96,4300 
52.2500 


36.0575 
43.8955 
56.0000 
99.1371 
99.9237 
47.8600 
95.4044 
11.8635 
12.0376 
96.3800 
96.4300 


52.2500 


Chi. 


St.L. Minn. K. Cty. Dallas. 
3,341 d 


690 377 693 473 
459 342 
101 
241 
132 
91 
42 
By 4 
8 
283 
143 
16 
50 
74 
8 


253 
87 
165 
125 
71 
54 
24 
6 
214 
134 
°o 


2,637 518 
123 
335 
234 
108 
126 
52 
11 
490 
180 
5 
109 
181 
34 


232 
286 
172 
60 
112 
42 
6 


1,238 
1,399 
704 


325 
380 
245 
36 
1,806 366 
1,225 227 
27 7 
203 
436 
23 





49 
69 
1 


52 
106 
28 


An analysis of our circulation shows: 


That The United States Daily is read in 
every city in the United States, where it 
reaches the leaders in business, in finance, 


in Government, in professions, in civic 
affairs—in short, the people who “have the 
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say. 


The United States Daily therefore offers 
advertisers this unusual attainment: 


A daily contact with a national audience of 
leaders. 


Never before has there been a medium 
that places you so directly in contact with 
this important audience every day. 
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Patents 


. ‘Claims for Airship 


Habeas Corpus Proceedings as Remedy Improved Results 
And Motors Found | For Judicial Error Held nied Be Improper | ()f Combination Held 
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Door Latches 


Motors 


To Lack Invention Appellate Court Also Finds That Special Term, Irregularly To Show Invention 
Called, Is De Facto Tribunal. 


Combination of Two Parts 
Old to Art Is Declared to 
Involve Merely Sub- 
stitution. 


Ex PARTE ALPIN I. DUNN. APPEAL No. 
147, BoaRD OF APPEALS OF THE Pat- 
ENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1717552 was issued June 
18/ 1929, to Alpin I. Dunn for an air- 
ship, on application No. 84946, filed Jan- 
uary 30, 1926. 

Upon a finding that it would be un- 

_inventive to substitute a specific form 
of motor shown in the prior art for the 
type of motor disclosed in one of the 
basi¢ patents which embodied the general 
combination covered by the claims, it was 
held that claims 1 and 3 were properly 
rejected. 

Claim 2, relying for patentability over 
the basic references on means for clos- 
ing the forward end of the air tube to 
stop the motor and to assist in stopping 
the airship, also was disallowed, these 
features being present in other patents. 


Sixth Claim Rejected. 

The limitation in claim 6, consisting 
of a functional qualification that the air 
tube reinforces the airship frame, and of 
the inclusion of certain other elements 
such as batteries, all old in the art, was 
held to be unpatentable over a combina- 
tion of references. 

Jaraes A. Hoffman for applicant. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner; 
Henry and Landers, examiners-in-chief. 

The full text of the decision of the} 
Board of Appeals follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 1, 2, 3 and 6. Claims 
1 and 2 are reproduced for illustrative 
purposes: 

“1, An airship including a longitud- 
inally extending tube open at both ends, 
a shaft extending longitudinally of said | 
tube and journalled centrally thereof, | 
a series of air motors secured to said 
shaft and spaced from each other, each | 
of said air motors comprising a plural- 
ity of vanes rotating within said tube 
and so inclined as to be operated by 
the air passing through said tube dur- 
ing the normal operation of the ship, 
an auxiliary propeller and means oper- 
atively coupling said shaft and pro-| 
peller. 

“2. An airship including a longitud- 
inally extending tube open at both ends, | 
a motor in said tube operating by the 
air passing therethrough, means to 
transmit the power of said motor to} 
assist in the propulsion of the ship, and 
means to close the forward end of said 
tubs: to assist in stopping the ship and 
to stop said motor.” 

The references relied upon are: Aus- 
tin, 1052204, Feb. 4, 1913; Rosato, 
1116926, Nov. 10, 1914; Jander, 1209301, | 
Dec. 19, 1916; Smith, 1397062, Nov. 15, 
1921; Wheeler, 1471764, Oct. 23, 1923; 
Birrell, 1504085, Aug. 5, 1924; Opris, | 
French, 557483 of 1923. - | 

Air Operates Motor. | 

The claimed construction relates to 
airships 2nd particularly to the means 
for mounting certain air motors. Ex- | 
tending longitudinally through the frame 
of the airship is an open-ended tube in 
which are mounted a series of air mo- 
tors having vanes spaced angularly and 
longitudinally on a shaft extending | 
through the tube. The motors are oper- 
ated by air passing through the tube | 
and an auxiliary propeller is driven from | 
the motors which may also drive a gen- 
erator to supply current to storage bat- 
teries. A valve or closure is provided 
at one end of the tube to assist in stop- 
ping the airship and to stop the motors. 

The general combination claimed in 
claim 1 is disclosed by each of the pat- 
ents to Austin and Opris (French). 
The only distinction over the Austin | 
patent is in the specific form of air 
motor recited. The claim calls for air} 
motors each comprising a plurality of | 
vanes not disclosed in the reference lit- 
erally. But the Smith patent shows an 
air tube having an air motor therein 
made up of vanes mounted on a shaft 
and spaced longitudinally and angularly 
thereon. We agree with the examiner 
that it would be uninventive to substi- 
tute for Austin’s air motors the specific 
form of motor shown by the Smith pat- 
ent. 

In the French patent to Opris the air 
motor disclosed is a turbine. The same 
holding with respect to substitution in 
the Opris construction is made as noted 
in the discussion of the Austin patent. 
We are not impressed by appellant’s 
argument touching the Smith air mo-| 
tors. If these motors were substituted | 
in the Austin or Opris connections they 
would operate, so far as we can deter- 
mine, just as they do in appellant’s con- 
struction. on 

Valve Found to Be Old. 

Claim 2 is a broad claim relying for 
patentability over the Austin and Opris 
constructions on the inclusion of a means 
for closing the forward end of the air | 
tube to stop the motor and to assist 
in stopping the airship. We agree with | 
the examiner that the Rosato and 
Wheeler patents would teach the appli- | 
cation to the Austin and Opris con- 
$Structions of a valve to shut off the 

ow of air through the air tube, and 
such application would not involve in- 
vention. 

Claim 3 is a broad claim drawn along 
,the lines of claim 1. The examiner, in| 
our opinion, properly rejected claim 3 


| 


in connection with claim 1, 

Claim 6 is drawn to the same general 
combination as claim 1 but includes the 
functional qualification that the air tube 
reinforces the airship frame. The claim 
also includes storage batteries and a 
generator and recites that a portion of 
the power of the air motors is trans- 
mitted to the generator and storage bat- 
teries and another portion to the aux- 
jliary propeller. 

Anticipation Is Found. 

The exaniiner rejects claim 6 on the 
Austin and Opris patents in view of 
Smith, Birrell and Jander, the last three 
patents being cited to show that it is 
old to operate an electric generator on 
an aircraft. The examiner held further 
that claim 6 was for an aggregation 
since there is no mutual or necessary 
cooperatio.i between the feature of driv- 


ing a generator to supply current to a| 


portage battery and the feature of driv- 

ng an auxiliary propeller. We think 

the rejectio: should be sustained on both 

grounds under the reasoning of the ex- 
iner’s decision. 

+ In the brief on appeal it is urged 


on the references and reasons relied on | ¥’ White, 27 Fed. (2d) 313, 314. 


|W. 

STATES. 

APPEALS FOR THE EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

A writ of habeas corpus is not the 
proper remedy for taking advantage of 
the irregularities in the calling of a 
special term of a district court, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 
cuit holds in the opinion herein, since the 
trial court is given no opportunity to 
pass upon the regularity of the proceed- 
ings pursuant to which the special term 
was held. 

The circuit court also holds that, since 
the court was held by a judge authorized 
to hold it and at a place where it legally 
could be held, it was a de facto court, al- 
though defectively organized, and all 
things done by that court were valid and 
binding. 

On appeal from the District Court for 
the Northern District. of Oklahoma. 
Charles C. Madison fer the appellant; 
John M. Goldesberry for the appellee. 
Before Stone, circuit judge, and Faris 
and Sanborn, district judges. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by District Judge San- 
born, follows: 

This in an appeal from an order deny- 
ing an application for a writ of habeas 
corpus. 

The appellant was indicted by a grand 
jury called for the special March, 1927, 
term of the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Oklahoma, 
was sentenced on the 25th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1928, and committed on the 3rd 
day of March, 1928, to the Washington 


J. DEAN, APPELLANT, V. UNITED 


| County jail at Bartlesville, Okla. 


His claim is that no order or notice 


| for the holding of this special term, at 


which the indictment was returned, was 
made or given as required by law, and 


| that the indictment and all proceedings 


had by virtue of it are absolutely void. 


Special Terms Held 
At Will of Court 


Section 11 of the Judicial Code (sec- 
tion 15, title 28, U.S. C. A.) provides that 
a “special term of any district court may 


|be held at the same place where any 


regular term is held, or at such other 
place in the district as the nature of the 
business may require, and at such time 
and upon such notice as may be ordered 
by the district judge.” 

The showing which the appellant made 
in connection with his application for a 
writ consisted of a certified copy of the 
journal of the court for the 7th day of 
March, 1927, which showed that adjourn- 


iment of the regular January term sine 


die, and the convening of the special 
March, 1927, term. The journal recites 


| that on the 7th day of March, 1927, the 


court “sitting in special March session, 


journment”; and also recites. 

“Public proclamation having been duly 
made the following proceedings were had 
and entered, to wit:” (Then follow the 
proceedings of the first day of the term.) 


There was attached to the application | 


a certificate of the clerk that there was 
no other order directing or convening the 
special March, 1927, term, outside of 
the order made by the court on the 7th 


day of March, 1927, which order was 


made direct from the bench by the court. 

The brief of the appellee indicates that 
the clerk was probably mistaken 
making this certificate, and that an order 
for the special term had been made on 
February 24, 1927, which order provided 
that notice: should be given by spreading 
the order upon the court records. How- 
ever, this order was not made part of the 
application and is not a part of the record 
before us. 

It is very doubtful whether the show- 
ing made by the appellant in connection 
with his application for the writ over- 
came the usual presumption of regularity 
of court proceedings. See Lewis v. 
United States, 279 U. S. 63. But, 
arguendo, it may be assumed that the 
application and the exhibits attached af- 
firmatively show that the irregularities 
complained of in calling the term oc- 
curred. 

The trial court was given no oppor- 
tunity to pass upon the regularity of the 
proceedings pursuant to which the special 
term was held. There was no challenge 
to the grand jury; no writ of prohibition 
was sought to prevent the court or the 
grand jury from functioning at the special 
term; there was no motion to quash the 
indictment, no proceedings in abatement, 
no motion in arrest of judgment; and, 
from all that appears, the appellant 
walked into, court, entered a plea of 
guilty to an indictment which upon its 
face was valid and regular, went to jail, 
and then for the first time concluded 
that he was unlawfully in custody be- 


| cause of the alleged informality in the 


calling of the special term. 


Reasons Set Forth 
For Denial of Writ 
There are $wo reasons why the appli- 


|; cation for writ was properly denied: 


The appellant could not take advan- 
tage of the iregularities in the calling 
of the term and the impaneling of the 
grand jury by habeas corpus. It has 
been repeatedly held that the habeas 


| corpus is not a substitute for appeal. 


One of the last cases'‘in this circuit 
calling attentiong to that fact is Barlos 
There 
it is said: 

“No demurrer or motion was filed to 
the indictment, and its sufficiency was 
in no way questioned. The charges were 
not colorless or impossible, and every 
question here presented as to any of the 
counts of the indictment could have been 
presented and determined in the trial 
| court. 
| “That court had jurisdiction of defend- 
| ant and of the alleged offense. The sen- 
tence was not beyond its power. The 
petitioner is not restrained of his liberty 
in violation of the law. 

“This is merely anothe: of the numer- 
| ous cases in which the effort is made to 


cause of the limitation to the reinforce- 
ment of the airship frame by the longi- 
tudinal sir tube. Although the basic 
references, the Austin patent and the 
Opris reference, do. not dis¢uss this 


| herent in the reference disclosures. 
The decision of the examiner is af- 
| firmed. 

| Limit of Appeal to Court of Appeals 
|40 days Rule 149, 





that the claim should be allowed be- | 


June 18, 1929, 


No. 8186, Circuit Court oF 


at Tulsa, Okla., met pursuant to ad-| 


in | 


strengihening feature we think it is in- | 


| substitute habeas 
error.” 

The following statement in Knowel 
v. Egan, 268 U. S, 442, 446, is appli- 
| cable to this case: 

“It is fundamental that a court upon 
which is conferred jurisdiction to try an 
offense has jurisdiction to determine 
whether or not that offense is charged 
or proved. 
of conviction would be subject to col- 
lateral attack and review on habeas 
corpus on the ground that no offense 
was charged or proved.” 

In Harlan v. McGourin, 218 U. S. 442, 
451, an attempt was made by habeas 
corpus to have the court determine that 
a grand jury was improperly im- 
paneled. The court said: 

“It is next objected that the order 
for the impaneling of the grand jury 
was made by a judge of the Circuit 
Court for the Fifth Circuit, who, al- 
though within his circuit, was not 
within the district where the court was 
located when the trial was had. 

“If there was otherwise merit in this 
objection, it certainly could not be made 
on habeas corpus. Such objection must 
be made by proper pleas filed in the 
court of original jurisdiction. Kaizo v. 
Henry, 211 U. S. 146, 149.” 

Quoting from Kaizo v. Henry, supra: 

“That court has the authority to de- 
cide all questions concerning the consti- 
tution, organization and qualification 
of the grand jury, and if there were 
errors in dealing with these questions, 
like all other errors of law committed 
in the course of the proceedings, they 
can only be corrected by writ of error.” 


| Actions of de Facto Court 
Are Held to Be Binding 


The second reason justifying the de- 
nial of the writ is that it sufficiently 
| appears that the special March, 1927, 
term was a de facto tepm, if not a de 
jure one, and that all things done at 
that term are valid and binding. The 
proposition that the failure to spread 
an order calling a special term upon the 
court records or to giye notice of it 
in some other way, when in every other 
respect the special term was held in 
the usual and customary manner, must 
result in the release of one who sub- 
{sequently pleads guilty to or is con- 
| victed of a charge contained in an indict- 
}ment returned at such special term, is 
|opposed to reason and common sense. 
| The appellant expresses some appre- 
|hension that his conviction under this 
|indictment may not be a bar to his 
|again being tried for the same offense. | 
There are no grounds for any uneasi- 
ness on that score. 

In People v. Extraordinary Trial 
Term of Supreme Court, et al., 171 N. 
Y. Supp. 922, where the same question 
is attempted to be presented here was 
raised, Judge Page said (page 925): 

“Where a court is held by a judge 
authorized to hold it, and at a place 
where the court legally could be held, 
it is a de facto court, although it was 
defectly organized so that it was not 
a de jure court. As with all other de 
facto bodies or officers, the acts done, 
the things accomplished, upon the prin- 
ciples of policy and justice, will be held 
valid and binding. 

“But such a court, body, or officer may 
by appropriate proceedings be prohib- 
ited #: advance from exercising the 
powers that should only be exercised 
by a court, officer, or body de jure. The | 
writ of yrohibition is the appropriate 
remedy to prevent the acts of a court 
that may be such de facto, but it is 
not de jure (citing cases). 

“Upon the ground that the court so 
far held at this extraordinary term was | 
a de facto court, I agree with Presid- 
ing Justice Clarke that the grand jury 
summoned by it was a de facto grand 
jury and the indictments found by it are 
valid, and that none of the formal court | 
proceedings heretofore had can be suc- | 
cessfully challenged.” 

See also, Burt v. Winona & St. Peter 
R. Co., 31 Minn. 472, 18 N. W. 285; 
State ex rel, Bales vi Bailey, 106 Minn. 
111 N. W. 676; Brewer v. State , 6 Lea 
198; C. J. 874; McDonald v. United | 
States, 159 U. S. 596. 

The order denying the writ of habeas | 
corpus is affirmed, and it is ordered 
that, upon the coming down of the man- 
date in this case, the defendant, who 
is now at large upon supersedeas, forth- 
with surrender himself to complete the 
epeeetion of the sentence imposed upon 

im, 

June 5, 1929. 


corpus for writ of 





Two Claims on Device 
| To Curl Hair Denied 


| Board of Appeals Upholds Rul- 
| ing of Examiner. 


Otherwise every judgment |” 





| Ex PARTE ROBERT BISHINGER. APPEAL 

No. 1712, BoarD OF APPEALS OF THE 

PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1718025 was issued June 
18, 1929, to Robert Bishinger for the 
hair-curling appliances, on application 
No. 98639, filed Marca 31, 1926. 

On the grc ind that the substitution 
of one material for another involves no 
invention the examiner’s rejection of 
claims 20 and 21, for a .air-curling de- 
vice, was affirmed, it appearing that the 
claims read upon the reference except 
that they specified that the winding 
member be made of “heat insulating” 
material, such as wood, whereas the 
winding member in the patent device was 
referred to as a rod. 

Jesse R. Langley for applicant. 

Before Moore, assistant commissioner, 
Skinner and Redrow, examiners in chief. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals foilows: 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 20 
and 21, of which claim 20 is an example: 

“20. In a hair-curling device, a wind- 
ing member of heat-insulating material 
and a heating.-member at least partially 
surrounding said winding member but 
spaced therefrom, whereby heat from 
said heating member is prevented from 
being conducted to the hair upon said 
winding member.” 

The references relied on are: Early, 
| 66476, July 9, 1867; West et al., 1013346, 
| Jan. 2, 1912; Lantieri, 1511207, Oct. 7, 
| 1924. 

} Claims 20 and 21 read directly on the 





|}man 472, 


Four Claims for Lever Latch | 
For Elevator Doors Are 
Found to Be Pat- 
entable. 


EX PARTE THOMAS BRADY. APPEAL NO. 
1355, BoaRD OF APPEALS OF THE PAT-| 
ENT OFFICE. 
Patent No. 1717492 was issued June 
18, 1929, to Thomas Brady for a lever} 
latch, on application No. 663343, filed | 
September 18, 1923. 

In reversing the examiner’s rejection 
on grounds of exhausted combination, 
the Board of Appeals applied the doc-| 
trine of Ex Parte Mumford, 206 O. G. 
878, to the effect that if the new or) 
modified element cooperates with the| 
other elements of, the combination in a} 
manner different from old combination | 
with a new or improved result, the doc- | 
trine of old or exhausted combination | 
does not apply. 

New Result Is Found. 

In this~instance it was held that al-| 
though the references showed sliding | 
doots, actuating levers for the doors, | 
and means for latching the doors in| 
position, yet the particular lever em- | 
ployed by appellant entered into the| 
combination in such way as to produce 
a new result. Claims 3 to 6 were there- | 
fore allowed. 

E. W.. Marshall for applicant. | 

Before First Assistant Commissioner | 
Kinnan, Examiners-in-Chief Henry and) 
Redrow. . 

The full text of the decision of the| 
Board of Appeals follows: : 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 3, 4, 5; and 6. Claim 3 
is typical of the finally rejected claims 
and is reproduced here: 

“3. In combination, a sliding door, a 
keeper pivoted on the door, a door op- 
erating lever pivoted at a point remote 
from the pivot of the keeper, said lever 
having a slidable engagement with the 
keeper and being constructed with a 
notch in one of its edges, said keeper 
having a means disposed on one side of 
its pivot and on the notched side of the 
lever for engaging the notch in the lever 
to cause the lever to hold the door 
against sliding, said keeper having an- 
other means on the other side of its 
pivot and on the opposite side of the 
lever for engaging the lever and for 
causing the movement of the lever to 
tilt the keeper relative to the lever out} 
of engagement with the notched side of 
the keeper.” 

The following references are cited: 
Smith, No. 972271, October 11, 1910; Ro- 
sentreter, No. 1287443, December 10, 
1918;. Brady, No. 1486278, March 11, 
1924. 

The construction upon which the ap- 
pealed claims are based is a door clos- 
ing and opening mechanism and a latch- 
ing device for. holding the door in closed 
position. The claimed mechanism is par- 
ticularly intended for the actuation and 
latching of sliding elevator doors. 

What appellant contends is an onsite | 
tial element of the claimed combination 
is a pivoted door operating lever. This 
lever at one end cooperates with a spe- 
cific construction of latching mechanism, 
the initial movement of the lever in the 
door opening operation swinging the 
keeper portion of the latching mechan- 
ism to release the lever and permit com- | 
pletion of the opening movement. | 





| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





None of the appealed claims is met 
by any of the references cited nor by 
any combination of references. The ex- 
aminer does not hold that any of the 
claims is met, but rejects them on the 
ground that they cover old or exhausted | 
combinations. 

It seems to be the view of the exam- 
iner that the invention here does not 
reside in the combination claimed in- 
cluding a sliding door 2nd actuating lever 
therefor, but resides in the specific latch- 
ing mechanism. The examiner cites the 
several references, Smith, Rosentreter, 
and Brady, to show “that the general 
combination claimed in the claims on ap- 
peal is old. It is true that the references 
do show sliding deors, actuating doors, 
actuating levers for the doors, and some 
means for latching the doors in a closed 
position. But appellant points out that 
the lever included in each of the ap-| 


patent to Lantieri except that they Spec- 
ify that the winding member is made 
of “heat-insulating” material or is a 
“onn-conductor of heat.” The winding 
member in the application is made of 
wood while the specification of Lantieri 
refers to it as a rod and does not say 
what material is used. In Fig. 3 it 
is shown to be tubular and perhaps this | 
might indicate that it is metallic, 

The examiner points out that he has 
allowed claims 22 and 23 which are spe- 
cific to a winding member of the form 
shown in Fig. 5 of the application which | 
has large masses of material at its ends | 
and if made of metal would absorb con- 
siderable heat but the rejected claims | 
are not so limited and would cover rods 
of uniform diameter. The brief alleges | 
that even in the latter case, there have 
been instances when the hair was burned, 
and for this reason the broader claims 
should be allowed, 

The examiner has cited the patents to| 
Early and West et.al. to show hair-wind- 
ing members made of wood but these 
are not of the character which is used in| 
heaters and they do not suggest the prob- 
lem which appellant claims to have 
solved, 

The examiner has also rejected the 
claims on the ground that there is no 
invention in the substitution of one ma- 
terial for another and we agree with| 
him that the present case comes under | 
this general rule. If one were using a 
hair curler made of metal and found 
that the hair was burned by reason of 
the conduction of heat through the wind- 
ing member to the interior of the coil | 
of hair, it would seem to be an obvious 
deduction that a nonconducting material 
should be used and it is common to sub- 
stitute wood for metal in stove lid lift- 
ers, coffee pot handles or stove handles 
or elsewhere to prevent the conduction 
of heat. It is a mere utilization of the 
known qualities of a ‘material to ob- 
tain a desired result. See Hotchkiss v. 
Greenwood 11 Howard (U. S, Supreme 
Ct.) 248, 1 Whitman’s Patent Cases 610, 
Hicks v. Kelsey 18 Wallace 670, 2 Whit/ 








We find nothing inventive in substitut- 
ing wood for whatever material is used 
for the rod 34 of Lantieri and the de- 
cision of the examiner is affirmed, 

June 18, 1929, 
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THE Unirep States DalLy 


Food Products 


Index and Digest 
Latest Federal Court: Decisions 


LABI are printed so that' they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


OURTS: United States Courts: Special Terms: Validity: Habeas 

4 Corpus.—Where the appellant was indicted by a grand jury at a special 
term of a district court, and it appears that the court had adjourned sin die 
at the conclusion of the previous term and no notice was given for the hold- 
ing of the special term; and the appellant appeals from an order denying 
an application for a writ of habeas corpus on the ground that no order or 
notice for the holding of this special term had been made or given as re- 
quired by law, and that the indictment and all proceedings had by virtue of 
it are absolutely void, held: Order denying application for writ of habeas 
corpus affirmed, since the trial court was given no opportunity to pass upon 
the regularity of the proceedings pursuant to which the special term was held, 
the appellant could not take advantage of the irregularities in the calling 
of the term and the impaneling of the grand jury by habeas corpus, it not 
being a substitute for appeal—Dean v. United States.—Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 994, Col. 2 (Volume 


IV). June 25, 1929. 


OURTS: United States: Special Terms: Validity—Where appellant was 
indicted by a grand jury at a special term of a district court and no 
notice or order of this special term had been made or given; and the ap- 
pellant appeals from an order denying his application for a writ of habeas 


corpus, held: 


Order affirmed, since where a court’is held by a judge au- 


thorized to hold it and. at a place where the court legally could be held, 
it is a de facto court, although it was defectively organized, and all things 


done by that court are valid and binding—Dean v. United States. 


(Cireuit 


Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 994, Col. 2 


(Volume IV). June 25, 1929. 


ATENTS: Patentability: 


Combination of References: 


Airship.—Sub- 


stitution of one well known, but specific, type of motor for another 
type found in the patent disclosing the general combination to which the 


claims were directed, held: 


Unpatentable. 


Claims 1 and 3 met in combi- 


nation of references. Patent 1717552.—Ex parte Dunn.—(Board of Appeals 
of the Patent Office).— Yearly Index Page 994, Co!; 1 (Volume IV). June 


25, 1929. 
PA 


June 25, 1929. 


ATENTS: Patentability: 


PA 


ATENTS: Claims: 


combinations, 
June 25, 1929. 


P 


ATENTS: Patentability: 
vice.—Claims 20 and 


other. 


TENTS: Patentability: 


PA 


able on a prior art patent. 


(Volume IV). 


PA 


June 25,4929. 
TENTS: Patentability: 


TENTS: Patentability: Combination of References: : 
2 and 6 held unpatentable over combination of references disclosing the 
various features set forth. Patent 1717552.—Ex parte Dunn. 
Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 994, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


TENTS: Double Patenting: Food Products.—Claims 1 to 5; held: 
patentable over appellant’s prior patent 1517453, because of double pat- 
enting. Patent 1717401.—Ex parte Perky. 
Office).—Yearly Index Page 994, Col. 7 (Volume IV). 


Exhausted Combination: 

the references showed the association of sliding doors, actuating levers 
for the doors and means for latching the doors in position, and the lever in 
the appellant’s device entered into the combination to produce a new re- 
sult, held: Claims covering appellant’s arrangement were not for exhausted 
Claims 3 to 6, Patent 1717492.—Ex parte Brady. ‘ 
Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 994, Col. 4 (Volume IV). 


Substitution of Materials: 
21, reading 
of the patent’ except that they specified that the winding member 
be made of “heat insulating” material, while the material of the prior art 
winding member was not definitely stated but apparently was metallic, held: 
Claims unpatentable, being for mere substitution of one material for an- 
Patent No. 1718025,—Ex parte Bishinger. 
Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 994, Col. 3 (Volume IV). June 25, 1929. 


Combination of References: 
for Wireless Signalling—Where the proposed combination of references 
against claims 7, 8, 11, 14 and 16 for aerial systems for wireless signaling 
was not suggested in the art, and it was not clear whether the substitution 
suggested would produce the results along. the lines»aimed at by the appli- 
cant, held: Claims allowable. Claims 1 to 6, 9, 10, 12, 13 and 15 held read- 
Patent No. 1717674.—Ex -parte Franklin et al. 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 990, Col. 3 


Combination of References: j 
Internal Combustion Engines.—A sleeve valve for internal combustion 
engines formed of reticulated steel, held: 
a reciprocating valve of the usual type, in view of a car axle journal bear- 
ing made preferably of reticulated metal sheets, since the basic patent con- 


Airship.—Claims 
(Board of 


Food Products.—Claim 6 for a food product 

consisting of plain and corrugated ribbons of edible material rolled to- 
gether in cylindrical form, held: Patentable over prior art including bottle 
wrappers comprising superposed plain and corrugated sheets of paper.— 
Patent No. 1717401.—Ex parte Perky. 
Office).— Yearly Index Page 994, Col. 7 (Volume IV). June 25, 1929. 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent 


Un- 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent 
June 25, 1929. 


Door Lever Latch.— Where 


(Board of 


Hair-Curling De- 


on the Hair-curling device 


(Board of Appeals.of the 


Aerial Systems 


Slide Valves for 


Patentable over a patent showing 


tained no suggestion of forming the sleeve in the manner shown in the 


patent disclosing the car axle journal. 
(Board of Appeals ofthe Patent Office).—Yearly Index 
June 25, 1929, 


Ex parte Schaeffer. 
Page 994, Col. 5 (Volume IV). 


Claims 1-and 2, Patent 1718082.— 


a RR 


pealed claims is an essential element 
of the combination and is so related to 


Munn & Co. for applicant. 
The full text of the decision of the 


the other elements of the combination} Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
that an improved result is produced: due | sioner Moore, Examiners in Chief Ruck- 
to the special coaction of the lever with} man and Landers) follows: 


the remaining elements of the combina- 
tion. 


This is an appeal from the rejection 
of the two claims in the case. Claim 3 


It seems to us that appellant is cor-!is representative and reads as follows: 


rect in his contention and a case is pre- 
sented similar to that discussed in Ex 
Parte Mumford, 206 O. G. 878, wherein 
it was held that if the new or modified 
element cooperates with the other ele- 
ments of the combination in a manner 
different from the old combination with 
a new or improved result the doctrine of 
old or exhausted combination does not 
apply. Here the door actuating lever 
is an essential and cooperates with the 
other elements of the combination in a 
manner different from its cooperation in 
the cited art. It is our view that the 
claims on appeal cover proper combina- 
tions. 

Appellant urges that the Brady pat- 
ent was improperly cited as a reference, 
since it is appellant’s patent, and the 
instant application is a continuation .in 
part of the application resulting in the 
patent. The matter is not of particular 
importance, since the ground of double 
patenting is not urged. As indicating 
that the claims on appeal are for an old 
or exhausted combination, the Brady 
patent is no better_than the other refer- 
ences cited. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 

- June 18, 1929, 


Sleeve Valve Motor 


Held to Be Patentable 


Basic Patent Held Not to Sug- 
gest Proposed Substitution. 


EX PARTE CHARLES SCHAEFFER. APPEAL 
No. 1232, Boarp oF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1718082 was issued June 
18, 1929, to Charles Schaeffer for a 
motor with cylindrical slide valves, on 
application No. 620438, filed February 
21, 1923. 

A sleeve valve for internal combustion 
engines formed of reticulated steel was 
held not anticipated by a prior patent 
showing a reciprocating sleeve valve of 
usual form, taken in connection with a 
car axle journal bearing made prefer- 
ably of reticulated metal sheets, it be- 
ing decided that the basic patent con- 
tained no suggestion of the proposed 
substitution. THe Examiner’s rejection 
of the two claims in the case was re- 


| versed. 


j 


“3. A distributing sleeve valve for 
interpal combustion engines, comprising 
reticulated cylindrical steel sleeve, and 
inner and outer coatings secured to said 
sleeve, said coatings being intercon- 
nected together through the reticulations 
of said sleeve.” The references relied 
upon are: Sargent, 629386, July 25, 1899; 
Miller, 979082, December 20, 1910. 

The invention is for a_sleeve ‘valve 
that slides against the cylinder wall of 
an internal combustion engine. It is 
formed of reticulated steel, which gives 
great strength, coated both inside and 
outside with interconnected. antifriction 
metal such as copper. : 

Miller shows a reciprocating sleeve 
valve of usual forg.- The material of 
which it is made is not disclosed but it 
is shown as apparently of uniform con- 
struction. , ‘ 

Sargent shows a bearing intended es- 
pecially for a car axle journal bearing 
made preferably of reticulated phosphor 
bronze in the form of expanded metal 
sheets, forming an insert in a casting of 
antifriction metal which may be either 
harder or softer than the insert metal. 

The position of the examiner is that 
there would be no invention in forming 
Miller’s sleeve in the manner shown in 
Sargent. We are unable to agree with 
this holding. Miller contains no sugges- 
tion of such a construction. 

Sargent’s bearing is intended for car 
axles and makes ‘no suggestion of use for 
a sleeve valve. Moreover, Sargent’s in- 
sert is of phosphor bronze while appel- 
lant’s. is of steel coated with the anti- 
friction metal.. Sargent forms. the 
“wearing-face of the bearing of different 
kinds of material, so as to present a com- 

osite surface.” f : 
: Appellant algo points out that with his 
construction it is possible to make a 
closer fit of the sleeve in the cylinder 
without gripping and thus reduce the oil 
consumption, no suggestion of which is 
found in the references. In Sargent the 
rubbing is transverse to the axis of the 
bearing and not dongitudinal as with ap- 
pellant ! 

While we consider the two appealed 
claims patentable, we must decline to 
recommend favorably the three addi- 
tional broader claims suggested in ap- 


pellant’s brief, for reasons set forth in | 


ex parte Moore 1923 C. D. 13. ; 

The decision of the examiner 1s re- 
versed, 

June 18, 1929, 











Patent Is Granted 
For Food Products 
In Cylindrical Form 


Rolling of Two Ribbons To- 
gether Held to Be Novel 
And Disallowance 
Is Reversed. 


Ex PARTE Scott H. Perky, APPEAL No. 
1010, BoarD oF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1717401 was issued June 
18, 1929, to Scott H. Perky for foo 
products, on application No. 557544, filed® 
May 1, 1922. pe 

A claim for a food product consisting 
of a plain ribbon and a corrugated rib- 
bon of edible material rolled togethgr 
in cylindrical form wes held patentable 
over prior art which included bottle 
wrappers comprising superposed plain 
and corrugated sheets of paper. The 
rejection of claim 6 was reversed. 


In view of the fact that appellant’s 
claims 1 to 5 were not patentably dif- 
ferent from the claims of his prior pat- 
ent No, 15174538, they were disallowed 
on grounds of double patenting. 


John W. Darley for the applicant. Be- 
fore Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
Henry and Landers, examiners in chief. 


The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejection 
of claims 1 to 6,. inclusive. Claims 1 
and 6 are reproduced’ as typical of the 
claims appealed. 


“1, A food product consisting of a 
plain ribbon and a juxtaposed folded 
a rolled together into cylindrical 
orm. 


“6. A food product consisting of the 
contiguous convolutions of a plurality of, 
juxtaposed plain and folded ribbons, sak 
plat ribbons being alternately disposed 
tq said folded ribbons. 


The references cited are: Faust, 
794287, July 11, 1905; Williams, 897182, 
August 25, 1908; Flipse, 901334, October 
20, 1908; Perky, 1517453, December, 2, 
1924; British patent to Luyden, 12285 
(1 sheet), of 1894. 


Appellant is claiming a food product 
consisting of a plain ribbon of edible 
material and a folded or corrugated rib- 
bon of similar material rolled together 
into cylindrical form. In a modified 
form of the invention illustrated in Fig. 
3 the plain and folded ribbons may 
alternate. 


The claims on appeal are not’ directed 
to a process of forming the. product but 
to the product itself. The ground of re- 
jection first discussed in the statement 
on appeal is based on either the United 
States patent to Flipse or the British 
patent to Luyden et al. in view of either 
of the United States patents to .Faust 
or Williams or the publication “Royal 
Pastry and Confectionery Book.” 


The two first cited patents are for 
bottle wrappers formed of. superposed 
plain and corrugated sheets of paper or 
similar material, while the other patents 
and the publication disclose food product#@# 
bearing no particular resemblance to the 
food product claimed here. 


It is the view of the examiner that 
since one of the qualities or character- 
istics ascribed to appellant’s food prgd- 
uct is that it will resist fracture due 
to shocks received in packing and ship- 
ping and the same quality or character- 
istic is present in the Flipse and Luyden 
et al. references, it would not involve 
invention to form the material of the 
food product references in the manner 
called for by the:claims on appeal. 


As an alternative ground of rejection, 
it is suggested that invention would not 
be required to form the articles of the 
Flipse and Luyden et al. patents of 
edible material. 


We are not impressed by either of 
these grounds of rejection.. 


In our opinion, the bottle wrapper 
references would not suggest forming 
the edible material of the food refer- 
ences into a structure such as claimed 
in the claims on appeal. Neither is it 
apparent why anyone should wish to 
form bottle wrappers of edible material. 

We think the grounds of rejection just 
discussed cannot be sustained. 

The claims are also rejected on ap- 
pellant’s prior patent No. 1517453 on 
the ground that it would be double pat- 
enting of the invention covered by cer- 
tain claims of the patent to grant a 
second patent containing the appealéd 
claims. . 

Appellant admits that the claims of the 
patent cover the invention claimed in the 
instant case. He contends, however, that 
the claims of the patent and of the 
application bear the relation of genus 
and species to each other, the supposed 
distinction between the claims of the two 
cases residing in the limitation in the 
appealed claims to @ plain ribbon and a 
juxtaposed folded ribbon. 

It is not at all clear that the claims 
bring out the fact that the plain ribbon 
and the folded ribbon are unconnected. 


|In appellant’s prior patent there is a 


plain ribbon or ribbon section connected 


|to a folded ribbon or folded ribbon 


section. ¢ 


We are not concerned with a process 
but with a completed article of cylindri- 
cal form made up of plain and folded 
ribbons. So far as the claims numbered 
1 to 5, inclusive, are concerned it seems 
to be immaterial whether the ribbons 
are separate or are connected end to endi ¢ 

The rejection of claims 1 to 5, inclu- 
sive, on the ground of double patenting 
in view of appellant’s prior patent will, 
be affirmed. 

Claim 6 is specific to the modification 
illustrated in Fig, 3 of appéllant’s draw- 
ing. The subject matter of the claim 
is not disclosed or suggested in appel- 
lant’s prior patent and may involve in- 
vention. We think claim 6 should be 
allowed. 

The decision of the examiner is affirmed 
as to claims 1 to 5, inclusive, and is re- 
versed as to claim 6. 

Limit of appeal to court of appeals, 
40 days. Rule 149, 

June 18, 1929. 
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By THE UNITED States DalILy 


Objections Raised by Southwestern Roads- 


To Division of Freight Rates Considered 


Conclusions Reached in Prior Report on Western -and 


Mountain-Pacific 


[Continued from Page 6.1 es 


other evidence which is admittedly of 
record, and the 1927 showing was in no 
way essential to our findings. Moreover, 
there is no allegation in the petition that 
these 1927 figures were inaccurate. 

12.— The Southwestern lines contend 
that relative cost of service in the two 
groups is not the only thing to be con- 
sidered in fixing divisions, nor even a 
“vital factor,” and that the act specifies 
many other things which must be con- 
sidered. 

* Comment.—Relative cost of service is 
clearly a vital factor. Section 15(6) of 
the interstate commerce act specifies as 
matters to be considered the “amount of 
fevenue required to pay their respective 
operating expenses, taxes, and a fair 
return on their railway property held for 
and used in the service of transporta- 
tion” and “whether any particular par- 
ticipating carrier is an originating, inter- 
mediate, or delivering line,” and these 
plainly are matters affecting cost of 
service. 

There are other matters to be consid- 
ered, such as the “efficiency with which 
the carriers concerned are operated” and 
the “importance to the public of the 
transportation service of such carriers,” 
but all of these we took into considera- 
tion after summarizing the pertinent evi- 
dence. 

13.—It is pointed out in the petition 
that in the case of traffic moving through 
western trunk-line territory, where the 
lines in that territory act merely as a 
bridge between the southwestern and 
official territory lines, we used the 80 
per cent factor for the western trunk 
lines, minus 10 cents because of the ab- 
sence of originating or delivering serv- 


ce. 

It is further pointed out that in the 
B. & O.-Barge Line Divisions case, 151 
I, C. C. 91, we went a step further, and 
in applying a first-class rate prorate for- 
mula deducted 15 cents for terminal serv- 
ice from the factor of each originating 
ang delivering line and 30 cents from the 
factor of each intermediate line. It is 
argued that we should do the same here. 


Allowance Increased 
For Bridge Carrying 


Comment.—As has already been indi- 
cated, the findings in the case cited 
have recently been modified. Moreover, 
since that report was issued it has been 
brought to our attention that if allow- 
ance such as was therein attempted is 


to be made for terminal expense, a! 


further refinement in the process should 
be made to ensure mathematical ac- 
curacy. 

If this refinement were made, the di- 


vision percentages would be determined | 


by taking the first-class through rate, 
deducting 30 cents for terminal service, 
dividing the balance in accordance with 
the formula used in the barge line case, 
and then adding back 15 cents both to 
the share thus determined for the orig- 
inating line and to that determined for 
#he delivering line. The divisions of the 
first-class rate so finally ascertained 
would then be reduced to percentages, 
and these applied to all other rates be- 
tween the same points. 

here is merit, we believe, in this 
suggestion. Tests show, however, that 
such a formula would operate to the 
advantage of the lines having the shorter 
hauls, as compared with the formula 
adopted in our prior report herein. 

If the substitution were made, there- 
fore, the western trunk lines would bene- 
fit, because in general they are the short- 
haul carriers on traffic interchanged with 
the southwestern lines: 

Considering all the facts of record, we 
think that the basis prescribed’ in our 
prior report, with the minor modifica- 
tions noted below, will sufficiently ap- 
proximate justice, and that there is no 
necessity for introducing further com- 
plexities which, in net result, would op- 
erate to the advantage of the western 
trunk lines. 

We believe that the southwestern lines 
are right, however, in their contention 
that 15 cents, instead of 10 cents, should 
be deducted from the factor of the west- 
ern trunk lines when they act as bridge 

carriers. Our findings will be modified 
accordingly. 
Conclusions Criticized 


As to Cost of Service 

’ 14,.—The petition criticizes the conclu- 
sién reached on page 475 of our report 
that the “cost of service, including a 
fair return on investment, was some- 
where in the neighborhood of 20 per cent 
greater in the Southwest than in the 
western trunk-line group, based on av- 
erages of 1923 and 1924 operations, and 
somewhere in the neighborhood o¢@ 17 
per cent greater based on 1924 opera- 
tions.” 

The most important grounds of criti- 
cism seem to be that we used system 
operations in arriving at this conclusion, 
instead of relative costs of service on 
the interchange traffic in question, and 
that the system figures are misleading 
in that they cover operations extending 
considerably beyond the groups in ques- 
tion, 

This is said to be true to a much 
greater extent on the western trunk- 
line figures than of the southwestern, in- 
asmuch as the former included extensive 
operations of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, the Chicago & North Western, 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
in far-western territory, where conditions 
are alleged to be much less favorable 
fhan in western trunk-line territory, 
whereas the latter included only the rel- 
atively minor operations in far-western 
territory of the Missouri Pacific, the St. 
Louis Southwestern, and the St. Louis- 
San. Francisco, 

Comment.—It will help in considering 
this criticism to indicate again, aithough 
moré briefly than in the prior report, the 
basis for the conclusion which is at- 
tacked. So far as relative cost of serv- 
ice was Concerned, we did not rest con- 
tent with the statement of detached 
facts and a jump from them to more or 
less orovtrany conclusions, but we at- 
tempted to bind these facts together 
through statistics fairly expressive of 
their net results.j 

If transportation costs are less favor- 
able in the Southwest than in western 
trunk-line territory, the fact must be re- 
flected in actual operating expenses per 
ton-mile, giving due weight to length of 
haul and composition of traffic. But, as 
we pointed out, operating expenses do 
not tell the whole story, for they leave 
out of consideration what we termed 
verhead costs.” 

From this point of view operating rev- 
enugs, per ton-mile furnish a better. eri- 


) 


Traffic Analyzed, 


$ 


terion. But even these.do not. furnish 
the best test, for revenues may be lower 
than needed to earn a fair return. ,There- 
fore, we endeavored to,adjust the figures 
so as to allow in each territory for any 
such deficiency, and then made our com- | 
parisons. on 

Average hauls differed very little, and 
the evidence also indicated that if.no ad- 
justment were made. for. differences in 
composition of traffic the comparison 
would at least not be unfair to the south- 
western lines. The comparisons included 
(a) all of the lines operating in the South 
west and all operating in western :trunk- 
line territory; (b) the same lines, exclud- 
ing on both sides of the equation the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the | 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which op- 
erate in both territories; and (c) the | 
lines operating exclusively in each. | 

In 1924 these comparisons indicated | 
that transportation casts in the South- | 
west exceeded those in western trunk- 
|line territory by the following per, cents: 
(a) 14.6; (b) 19.5; (c) .18.9. 


Doubts Resolved 





In Favor of Carriers 


In 1923 the per cent for (a) Was 21.4 | 
and for (b) it was 282. We did not} 
| have the figures for ¢c) in 1923...From 
these figures we drew the general con- | 
clusion, which is now criticized, ‘that | 
the cost of service in the southwest was 
somewhere in the neighborhood’ of. 20 
per cent greater, based on averages of 
1923 and 1924 operations, and some- 
where in the neighborhood of 17 per | 
cent greater, based on /1924 operations. | 

The actual figure which we used in 
arriving at our divisidfial basis’ was 
about 22.5 per cent, for°we used ‘25 ‘per 
cent excess for the southwest on the | 
traffic to and from Illinois and Wisconsin | 
points and 15 per cent fot’ the remainder 
of the traffic to and-from:western trunk- | 
line points, and the former appeared to 
be about three times the latter in vol- | 
ume. 

We realized that the statistics were | 
open to criticism in certain respects, | 
and resolved doubts in favor of the car- 
riers whose revenves would be reduced | 
by our findings, i. e., -the. southwestern 
lines. The final result was:not the prod- 
uct of the statistics alone, but was 
reached in the exercise,,of judgment | 
after considering all of the, pertinent 
evidence. fie 

Reverting to the criticisms in- the} 
petition, we were compelled to us¢ ,sys- 
tem statistics because .the carriers,were | 





unable to segregate the interchange 
traffic and show the respective costs of | 
|service for that alone, and no offer of | 
such segregated costs .is made in the | 
present petition. Moreover, these sys- | 
tem figures were voluntarily presented | 
by both groups of carriers as pertinent | 
and important evidence. 

We were also obliged to use system 
statistics which spread over into other 
territories to some extent, because of | 
the difficulty of obtaining representa- | 
tive statistics closely confined to the two 
;groups, The western trunk lines did 
attempt such a segregation and we’ used 
the results, as shown above, as one of 
the checks upon our conclusions, but the 
southwestern lines objected: to these fig- 
ures as not sufficiently’ ‘representative. | 
In our report, at page 435; we said -this: 

“These figures are, df tourse, open to 
the criticism that they are cither based 
upon the operations of systems which 
extend in some instances beyond group 
boundaries or, in the case of the strictly | 
group lines, upon an incomplete showing 
of group operations. However, there are | 
reasons to believe that they are not un- 
fair to defendants. : any 

“In the first place, while both groups 
contain systems which ‘extend » beyond 
their western boundaries into térritory 
with less favorable operating conditions, 
the western trunk-line group also con- 
tains systems, such as the Wabash and 
the Illinois Central, which extend be- 
yond its eastern boundary into official 
territory with its more -favorable oper- 
ating conditions and. in. the case of the 
Illinois Central, into the: Mississippi Val- 
ley portion of southern territory.” ‘: 

The southwestern lines: now object to} 
this statement upon the ground that we 
assumed without evidence that conditions 
|are more favorable in official territory 
| than in western trunk-line territery, and 
that the operations of. the Illinois Cen- 
tral in the Mississippi. Valley \are. con- 
ducted under more favorable conditions 
than its operations in western trunk;line 
territory. Yet they now.ask us to as- 
sume, without proffer of, definite, evi- 
dence, that conditions in far western tet- 
ritory are much less fdVorable than. in 
western trunk-line territory. ; 

Merely as an indication that there may 
be doubt as to this assumption, we have 
extracted from the annual reports for 
1924 the following statistics for roads 
which operate wholly or. largely in far 
western territory per ton mile: 

“ Op. Rev.’ Op. Exp. Av. haul 
(mills) (mills) (miles) 

Great Northern . 10.64 6.69 ‘255.6 
Northern Pacific 11.21 769 4292.9 
Western Pacific . 9,53... 7.51 G74.2 
Union Pacific . 11.67 7,20 393.3 

In the same year the ayerage,which 
we found in our prior .report for the 
western trunk-line group,. including the 
Rock Island and the, Santa Fe, were 
11.29 mills per ton-mile for operating } 
revenue, 8.38 mills for operating expense, | 
and 221 miles for average haul. Exclud- 
ing these carriers, they were 10.78, and | 
8.07 mills and 204 miles,, respectively. | 

We are not convinced’ from what has | 
been presented that inclusion in the group 
statistics of certain operations in far 
western territory materially distorted | 
the comparison to the, disadvantage of 
the southwestern lines. Moreover, as | 
above indicated, we resdqlved doubts in| 
their favor, and our final conclusions | 
were not dependent upon these statistics 
alone. 

And while the petition, criticizes the 
statistics which were used, it makes no 
clear and definite offer of better evidence. 
In fact throughout the petition the criti- 
cism is destructive rather than con- 
structive, 
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Murfin,” ' 
U. 8S. 8. West Virginia about June 17; to 


Capt. Orin G. det command 
command Train Sqd. 1, ‘Fit; Base Porce. 

Lt. Comdr. Scott D.- MeCaughey, > ors, 
| Feb. 1 modified; to Bu., Kne. ® | 
| Lieut. Leonard P. Wessell, det, Rec. | 
Ship, San Francisco; to Northwestern 
| University, Evanston, Ill, 

Lt. (ji. g.) William C, Baty, jr3' duty 
| *ax. Hosp., Wash., D. C, 
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| Topical Survey of the Goveniinent | 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
monéy is being spent for objects 
“which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for the 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and rse the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a surv-y will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 
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1913-1921. 


Provision Is Made to Treat and Rehabilitate 
Narcotic Addicts in Government Institutions 


Topic 43—Public Health 


Twenty-third Article—Narcotics and Public Health 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey « 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Health. 


By Dr. W. L. Treadway, 
Surgeon, Public Health Service. 


January 19, 1929, authorizes the establishment 

of two institutions for the confinement and 

treatment of persons addicted to the use of 
habit-forming narcotic drugs who have committed 
offenses against the United States, and of addicts who 
voluntarily submit themselves for treatment. 


Riz: legislation, approved by the President 


This legislation may be regarded as supplemental 
to and indirectly bearing upon the enforcement of 
“Federal narcotic” laws, for through segregation, care, 
and rehabilitation of drug addicts the assumption pre- 
vails, in some quarters at least, that the illicit traffic 
in habit-forming drugs will decrease. It may be con- 
sidered, therefore, as part of a nation’s program for 
the control of the so-called “narcotic evil”. 


The new law defines the term “habit-forming nar- 
cotic drug” or “narcotic” as meaning opium and cocoa 
leaves and their derivatives, and also “Indian Hemp” 
and “Peyote”. By defining these two last-mentioned 
substances as “narcotics”, Congress created a unique 
situation, as these two substances are not mentioned 
as “narcotics” or as “habit-forming narcotic drugs” in 
any other Federal laws dealing with the subject. 

% * HE 


HE United States Public Health Service was chosen 

as the Governmental agency to administer these in- 
stitutions and Congress created a new administrative 
division in the office of the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service for this purpose. The institu- 
tions will be designed to rehabilitate, restore to health, 
and, where necessary, train to be self-supporting and 
self-reliant, those persons addicted to habit-forming 
drugs who are confined or admitted thereto. 


The selection of the sites for these so-called “Nar- 
cotic Farms” is vested in a committee composed of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Attorney General, and 
the Secretary of War. The Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury Department, whose office will develop 
the actual engineering and building projects in con- 
nection with these rehabilitation colonies, is already 
in receipt of a large number of communications offer- 
ing tracts of land for sale. 


No public-spirited citizen has yet come forward with 
an offering to donate a suitable site. As soon as 
proper sites shall have been selected, estimates will 
be submitted to Congress for the development of these 
farms and appropriations requested. 

\ S&S .2 + 


HE first thing confronting the newly created “Nar- 

cotic Division” of the Public Health Service is to 
evaluate the problem of drug addiction in the United 
States. Not too much is known regarding it and much 
misinformation exists upon the subject. Some of this 
misinformation is motivated by selfish, ambitious 
schemes, and by quacks who are often undependable, 
if not actually dishonest. 


Information must be sought regarding the prevalence 
and extent of drug addiction. Its epidemic features, 
with special reference to geographic distribution, age, 
sex, color, and marital and mental status must be 
studied. This is a time-consuming process, requiring 
the inspection of various places, conferences with vari- 
ous people, and a statistical analysis of records and 
reports. 

* * + 

It is a well-known fact that the indulgence in habit- 
forming drugs, like the problem of alcoholism and 
mental disorders, is not limited to any one class of 
society—the high, the low, the rich, the poor, the weak 
and the strong are all represented; nor does any one 
occupation hold a monopoly on the practice. 


Thus, teachers and tinsmiths, mechanics and mes- 
sengers, gas fitters, grave diggers, clerks, cooks, execu- 
tives, clergymen, physicians, manicurists, ushers, pick- 
pockets and thieves are but some of the many occupa- 
tions represented. They dramatize the extent to which 
the use of narcotics has spread, and are scattered 
everywhere. 


Opium, or its derivatives, is the drug most often 
used; and no nationality, race, or color is exempt. 


Reliable estimates place the number of drug addicts 
in the United States today somewhere between 100,000 
to 250,000. 
xe oe a 

THE popular conception of a drug addict is one who 

is pale, hollow-eyed, emaciated, and cadaverous in 
appearance. But this is not always true; for many 
appear physically normal. 


The drug addict who comes to the attention of the 
general public is usually suffering from “withdrawal 
symptoms”, which fact is partly responsible for the 
traditional appearance of a “drug fiend”. As a rule, 
the opium addict is a contended individual with his 
drug, but the cocaine and mariahuana addicts are 
excitable. 

oe = 

The symptoms associated with sudden withdrawal of 
opium are striking to the uninitiated and make an 
appeal to the humane instincts. While the symptoms 
are genuine and the suffering is intense, nevertheless 
there is always the tendency on the part of drug 
addicts to magnify their sufferings. 


Very few display any Spartan qualities toward any 
of life’s problems or difficulties, which they tend to 
magnify and enlarge. Their mental philosophy to- 
ward the tedium of life’s routine and the inconvenience 
of facing life’s realities stimulates a dramatization 
of their martyrdom. 

* 

"THE precipitating causes of drug addiction are of 

three kinds. In the case of approximately 70 per 
cent of the present-day addicts the precipitating fac- 
tor rests on contact with other addicts and bad associa- 
tions; chronic and painful illness accounts for about 
25 per cent; and the remaining 5 per cent are due to 
other causes, curiosity, fatigue, and the like. 


The predisposing or underlying causative factors, 
however, in more than three-fourths of present-day 
addiction rest on the constitution or mental make-up 
of the individual. These factors must be recognized 
and appreciated in the treatment and management of 
drug addiction. 

* ~ ok 

For purpose of general discription, the drug addict 
population may be classified under two broad headings, 
namely, the mentally normal, who comprise a small 
but variable proportion, and, the mentally abnormal. 
The latter maybe classified on the basis of, first, 
quantitative, and second, qualitative mental back- 
ground. 


, Of the first class, which comprises a small propor- 
tion of addicts, the intelligence may vary from that of 
a child of 6 or 7 years of age to that of 10 or 11 years. 
Drug addiction in such cases is but an incident in an 
already established delinquent career. 


* *® XK 


OF THE second class, the intelligence level may be 

inferior or seem superior, but the quality of their 
mental constitution renders them incapable of adapt- 
ing themselves in accordance with standards of con- 
duct established by society. Many of these show traits 
of character that are readily recognized as mentally 
abnormal, and their tendency toward a delinquent 
career is obvious. 


Nevertheless, little is done by society until they come 
within the purview of the criminal code. Drug addic- 
tion in such individuals is a complication of an already 
established delinquency. 

~ * 

_On the other hand, there are certain types of in- 
dividuals, sometimes charitably regarded as “tem- 
peramental”, who are of a definite “neurotic type”. 
These people are in more or less constant conflict with 
themselves. They are bored with the tediousness of 
commonplace things; every-day life becomes unbear- 
able; and the supposed inconveniences and discomforts 
enjoined by self-discipline becomes intolerable. 


Intemperate and impulsive conduct, and inordinate 
recations stamp the personality as unusual, if not odd. 
These neurotic constitutions are prone to absolve their 
obligations and responsibilities to themselves and to 
society and to adopt a self-exculpatory philosophy to- 
ward their real or imaginary difficulties. 


_In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of June 26, Dr. W. L. Treadway, Sur- 
geon, Public Health Service, wifl discuss Gov- 
ernment views in attacking the problem of 
narcotic addiction. Y 
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First Lieut. 
Art., from Manila, 
Arthur, Calif. 

Each of 


t, S. S. Humphreys about June 29; 
vy. Torp, Sta, Newport, R. I. 

ign Joseph H. Willingham, jr., det. 
S. McFarland about. June 29; to 
Sta., Newport, R. I. voas 
Comdr, William V. Fox (8. C.), det. station 
S. Henderson about Aug. 10.; to | Lieut. 


indicated 
John M. 


William E. 
P. I. 


the following officers 
Coast Art., from Honolulu, Hawaii to the 
after 
England, 
Second Lieut. Gerald G. 


Griffin, Coast 
to Fort Mac- 
S. New York. 
of the | 


his name: First 
Fort H. G. 


sion Three, Battle Fleet, and aide on the 
Staff of the Division Commander, U, 


Second Lieut. Sidney R. Williamson, de- 
tached A. S., Second Brigade, Nicaragua, 
to A. S.. W. C, E. F., N, A. S., San Diego, 
Calif., via first available Government con- 


Nav. Supply Depot, to Brooklyn, N. H. 
Lieut. Charles R. Eagle (S. C.), det. 
Bu. S. & A.; to U. 8S. S. Henderson. 
Comdr,. Walter W. Webster (C. C.), det 
Nay. Air Factory, Navy Yard, Phila., Pa.; 
to Bu. Aero, 
Ch, Mach, 
S. 8. Sirius 
Pennsylvania. 


William J. Brennan, det. U. 
about June 1; to UW. S. 8S, 


Army Orders 


Lieut. Col. Edward E. McCammon, Inf,, | 
par. 54, 8S, O. 72, amended, to assign him 
to Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 

Major Leo J. Ahern, Inspector General's 
Dept., from Babson Institute, Babson 
Park, Mass., to Governors Island, N. Y. 

Major Charles A. McGarrigle, Q. M. C., 
par, 17, S. O. 43, amended. 

Capt. John Chester Solberg and First 
Lieut. Robert Joseph King, Ord. Dept. 
Res. to duty at Watertown Arsenal, 
Watertown, Mass. 

Capt. Wilbur 
First Lieuts. 


William Runyan and 
Louis Beda Armbrecht, 
Frederick John Mollerus and Harold 
Seba Young, and Second Lieut. Edgar 
Fox Heselbarth, Ord. Dept. Res., to duty 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 

First Lieut. William Henry’ Bender, 
Specialist Res, to duty at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Capt. Charles S. Denny, First Lieut. 
Hareld P. Gard and Second Lieut, Arthur 
R. Thomas, Coast Art, to the Panama 


Canal Dept. 

Fivst Lieut, H. Rousseau, jr., 
Coast Art., from Eustis, Va., to} 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

First Lieut. Paul B. Kelly, Coast Art., 
from Fort Winfield Scott, Calif., to Hono- | 
lulu, Hawaii. | 

First Lieut. Charles H. Crim, Coast | 
Art., from Fort Totten, N. Y., to Manila, 


Joseph 
Fort 





| 


| Second 


Wright, N. Y.; 
Gibbs, Fort Hancock, N. J. 

Each of the following officers of the 
Coast Art., from Panama Canal Dept., to 
the station indicated after his name: 
Capt. Lawrence C. Mitchell, Fort Eustis, 
Va.; Second Lieut, Carl F. Tischbein, Fort 
Totten, N. Y. 

First Lieut. 
Lieut. John 
Ord, Dept. Res., to duty 
Arsenal, Rock Island, IIL 

Majors Neville Edward Stewart, Charles 
Curtis Wallingsford and Capt. William 
Hutt Barnes, Med. Corps Res., to duty at 
Letterman Genéral Hospital, Presidio of 
San Francisco, Calif. 

First Lieut. Donald W. Sawtelle, Cav., 
from Omaha, Nebr., to Fort Myer, Va. 

Capt. Hubert W. Collins, E. C., Kansas 


Warren McCaffrey, 
at Rock Island 


| City, Mo., is in addition to his other duties 
detailed for duty with the Organized Re- | 


serves of the Seventh Corps Area. 


Marine Corps Orders | 


Capt. Joseph H. Fellows, on reporting 
of relief, detached M. D., U. S. 8. Procyon, 
to Department of the Pacific. 

Chief Pay Clk, Charles W. Eaton, de- 
tached M. B., Quantico, Va., to First Bri- 
gade, Maiti, via the U. 8. 8. Kittery sched- 
uled to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., 
on or about July 17. 

Chief Pay Clk, Guy B. Smith, on re- 
porting of relief, detached First Brigade, 
Haiti, to M. B., Quantico, Va., via first 
available Government conveyance. 

Maj. 
of relief, on or about July 31, detached 
from duty aboard U. 8. 8, Pennsylvania 
to M. B., N. A. 8., Lakehurst, N. J. 

Major Charles J, Miller, on June 24, de- 
tached M. B., Quantico, Va., to duty as 
Division Marine Officer, Battleship Divi- 


Herbert StifMer Kareh and | 


Woolman G. Emory, on reporting | 


veyance. 

Major Julian C. Smith and Capt. Jacob 
Lienhard, detached M. B., Quantico, Va., 
to headquarters Marine Corps, Washing- 
ton, BD. ©. 

Capt. Frank Whitehead, on August 1, 
| detached M. C. B, N. O. B.. San Diego, 
Calif., to M. B., N. Y¥d., New York. 

Colonel John C, Beaumont, on June 24, 
detached headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C., to the Naval War Col- 
lege, Newport, R. I., to report on July 1. 

Capt. Frank B. Geottge, detached M. D., 
A. L., Peking, China, to Department of 
the Pacific via first available Government 
conveyance. 

Capt. Tracy Hunter, on June 25, de- 
tached headquarters Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to M. B., N. Yd., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Capt. James T. Moore, detached M. B., 
Quantico, Va., to the Air Corps Tactical 
School, Langley Field, Hampton, Va., to 
report not later than August 24, 

First Lieut. Edward A. Robbins, de- 
tached M. B., N. A. D., Dover, N. J., to 
M. D., U. 8. S. Pennsylvania, to report 
only July 15. 

Second Lieut. David L. Cloud, jr., and 
Second Lieut. Richard P. Ross, jr., de- 
tached N, A. &. N. O. B,, San Diego, 
Calif., to N. A. S., Pensacola, Fla., to re- 
port not later than July 18. 

Second Lieut. Frank M. June, detached 
M. B., Quantico, Va., to N. A. S., Pensa- 
cola, Fla,, to report not Jater§ than 
July 18. 

Mar. Gnr. James 
M. B., N. 8., Cavite, P. I., 


ment conveyance. 

The following officers have been pro- 
moted to the grades indicated: Capt. John 
|T, Selden, First Lieut. Albert R. Bourne, 
| First Lieut. Reginald H. Ridgely, jr., 
| Chief Qm. Clk. William A, Warrell, Chief 
Qm. Clk, John L. Watkins, Chief Pay Clk. 
John J, Reidy. 
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A. Higgins, detached | 
3, \ to Department | 
of the Pacific via first available Govern- | 
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an indexed summary of regulations relat- | 
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125 p., illus, Ottawa, F. A, Acland, |! 
printer, 1928. 29-5646 — 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 


- reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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Airplane Industry 
Is Declared to Be 


Growing Rapidly 


Expansion of Aviation in Re- 
cent Years Reviewed by 
Secretary of Com- 
merce. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
compared with 1,400 on December 31, 
1928, 900 on December 31, 1927, and 600 
on Decmebr 31, 1926. 
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Accounting 


Credit Practice 
See Finance, Banks and Banking. 


Taxation 
Stockholder with nonstockholding 
salesmen denied personal service classi- 
fication; chief stockholder refused de- 


duction for share of net less. (Erskine 

y. Commissioner of Internal Revenue.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 


| 
| 
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territory for shipment of iron and steel 


Page 6, Col. 5| 
New York Central Railroad is author- | 
| ized to construct shortened line on its| taken up by Senate subco 


| Putnam division, New York. 
Page 


| dress and Pampa, Tex. 


6, Col. 7| Royal D. Mead, vice president of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission au. | 
thorizes three railroads to intervene in 
| application of Fort Worth & Denver| 
| Northern to build railroad between Chil- 


Page 6, Col. 4| Shortridge discussing theory of protec- 


scribing basic scale for classified terri-| mission shows invention. (Ex parte 
tory and special scale for New England! Franklin et al.) 


| 
Page 4, Col. 3 


» : 


Tariff 


Tariff on wool and wool manufactures 
mmittee, 
Page 1,,Col. 5 


Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
| opposes sliding-scale pla for tariff on 
| sugar. 


| 
| 
| 


Page 2, Col. 4 


Full text of address by Senator 


= Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


+> 


Department of Agriculture issues a 
bulletin on the distribution of the 
classes and varieties of wheat in the | 
United States. 

Page 9, Col. 7 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 
See Executive Management, Patents. 


Chemicals and Allied 


Products 
Department of Commerce announces | 
results of tests of behavior of dyes in| 
dry cleaning. 


. 


Page 2, Col. 1} 
Forest Products 


bulletin on the balance of international 


| Service and 
Personnel 


i 


eS 


to name personnel of Farm Board for 
another week, and no selections have 


a Page 1, Col. 4 


Market Statistics 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce issues a trade information 


payments of the United States in 1928. 
* Page 9, Col. 7 


aoa 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


| Cooperative Plan 
Said to Improve 
Business Ethies 


‘Growth Shown in Develop- 
ment of Associations to 
Promote Interests of 


Related Trades. 


| 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] ¥ 
issued by the Department of Commerce 
| with some of the earlier editions. The 


| 

} 
as applied in pending tariff bill. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Increased tariff on glassware favored 
d opposed at hearing before Senate 


| subcommittee, 


Page 4| Shippers Traffic Association author. | #0” 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax | ized by Interstate Commerce Commis- 

Decisions on page 4. - | sion to intervene in application of Great | Pk 
Northern and Western Pacific railroads | 


Bureau of the Census issues a census | é 
of manufactures of wood distillation Education 


and charcoal manufacture, | Bureau of Education issues a bulle- 


Page 9, Col. 7| tin on salaries and salary trends of 


Speaking of the figures announced by | 
him, Mr. Lamont said that they indicate 
an amazing growth in aviation in the |] 
United States, and that although the /| 


present compilation contains the names 
of more than 13,000 organizations, in- 
| cluding 2,000 national associations, 


Department is not principally responsible 
for the growth of the industry, it is 
organized to develop and promote air- 
craft, and that he and the Department 
are glad of the part they have had in 
developing it. 

A written statement issued by 
Lamont follows in full text: 

The aeronautics branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is now completing its 
third year of service. During this period 
a number of historic flights have been 
made, both oceans have been spanned by 
aircraft, and the foundations have been 
laid for a great transportation system 
over which swift aerial carriers will bear 
their cargoes of mail, express, and pas- 
sengers to every corner of the globe. It 
seems particularly fitting at this time 
to review the organization and activities 
of the aeronautics branch. 

Law Provides for Airways. 

The air commerce act, approved May 
20, 1926, underethe provisions of which 
this branch was organized, charges the 
Secretary of Commerce with the respon- 
sibility of encouraging and regulating 
the use of aircraft in commerce. In 
general, this act provides for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of civil air- 
ways and their equipment, including in- 
termediate landing fields, beacon lights, 
and other aids to air navigation, 
cepting airports; the rating of air navi- 


Mr. 


gation facilities; the establishment of air | 


traffic rules; inspection and licensing of 
aircraft; examination and licensing of 
airmen; and the collection and dissemi- 
nation of aeronautic information. Re- 
cent congressional action provides for 


the rating of those flying and ground | 


schools that apply for such rating. 


Upon passage of the original act, an | 


immediate canvass Was made to deter- 
mine how much of this supervisory work 
could be handled by already existing Gov- 
ernment bureaus, as the act did not create 
a new bureau in the Department of 
Commerce to perform functions of this 
description. It was found possible to as- 
sign the task of establishing, maintaining 


and operating aids to navigation along | 
| See Service and Personnel, National | 


air routes to the Lighthouse Service; 
the mapping of air routes to the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey; and the scientific 
research for the improvement of air 
=e aids to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

There were no existing facilities for 
the examination and licensing of aircraft 
and airmen, for the enforcement of air 


traffic rules or for the collection and dis- | 


semination of areonautic information. 
Two divisions have been organized to 
handle these matters—the air regula- 
tions division and the division of airports 
and aeronautics information. These two 
divisions, together with the airways di- 


vision of the Bureau of Lighthouses, the ||| 
airway mapping section of the Coast and ||| 


and Geodetic Survey, and the areonautic 


division of the Bureau of Standards are | 
collectively referred to as the aeronautics | 


branch of the Department of Commerce. 
This branch is directly supervised by the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics provided for by the air 
commerce act. 

Aircraft Are Inspected. 
air regulations division 


The 


is 


charged with the inspection and licens- ! 


ing of aircreft and airmen, the investi- 
gation of accidents, the enforcement of 
air traffic rules. and the rating of 
schools. The details of operation are 
covered in the air commerce regula- 
tions, which were prepared immediately 
following the organization of the zero- 
nautics branch and 
during the intervening three years with 
very little change. Operating 
these regulations is a corps of experts 
capable of advising the manufacturers 


and technicians, airworthiness of new | 


aircraft, 

The actual inspection of aircraft and 
the examination and licensing of pilots 
and mechanics are carried out in the 
field by 60 inspectors who operate in the 
nine districts into which the 


in Washington. The physical fitness of 


pilots is determined by a group of some | 


700 medica! examiners working in co- 
operation with the inspection section in 
various parts of the country. 

Up to the present time this division 
has received approximately 65,000 ap- 
plications and renewals for different 
kinds of licenses. The following is 


resume of active licenses now in force: | 


licensed me- 
planes, 4,317; 


Licensed pilots, 6,585; 
chanics, 5,673; licensed 
identified pianes, 2,880. 

Up to date, 165 approved type certifi- 
gates have been issued for airplanes, 25 
for engines, and 28 for propellers. 

Beacons Are Installed. 

The work of the airways division is 
carried on under the laws, rules, and 
regulations applicable to the Bureau of 
Lighthouses. This division has been di- 
vided into five sections: survey, radio, 
lighting, .weathc: service and communi- 
cations. Its work comprises the laying 
out of airways over the best flying coun- 
try, the establishment of boundary- 
lighted intermediate landing fields, in- 
stallation of beacon lights, radio beacons, 
radio telegraph and telephone stations, 
and weather ieporting stations. The 


work of coordinating weather forecasts | 


to meet the special requirements on 
civil airways is also a responsibility of 
this division : 
By July 1, this year, approximately 
0,000 miles of airways will be lighted 
lor night flying. In addition to the 206 
ular Weather Bureau stations, 125 
tions distributing weather informa- 
thn have been established on the air- 
ys. 


ex- | 


which have stood | 


under | 


United | 
States is now divided with headquarters | 


Communication 
Radio 


Gen. James G. Harbord, president of 


law prohibiting cable and 7 
mergers will enable foreign interests 
to overcome American dominance. 


President of Radio Corporation 
America urges Federal action to pre- 
vent American supremacy in radio com- 
munication from passing to foreign in- 
terest alert to take over possession of 
available short wave lengths. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


All broadcasting, point-to-point, and 


general order of Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Applications for limited commercial 

point-to-point stations in Florida for 

use in emergencies only are among 

those receivea by Federal Radio Com- 
mission, 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Department of State announces that 


program for meeting of International | 


Technical Consulting Committee on Ra- 
dio Communications to be held at The 
Hague has been completed. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Telegraph and Telephone 


See Communication, Radio. 


Distribution 


Aviation 


Coast-to-coast service to be estab- 
lished on combined airplane and rail- 
way, to require less than two days. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Expansion of aviation industry in last 
three years is reviewed by Secretary of 
Commerce, 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Defense. 
| See Executive Management, Patents. 


Railroads 


Important legislation affecting rail- 
|]} roads is on the agenda of the House 
| Committee on Interstate Commerce, ac- 
cording to Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
| 
state Commerce Commission of objec- 
tions of southwestern carriers to prior 
report on division of freight rates in 
western and mountain-Pacific territo- 
ries. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Continuation of full text of order of 
Interstate Commerce Commission pre- 


Full text of consideration by Inter- | 


to build 


| Calif. 


Page 6, Col. 4 
| Consumption of coal by Class I steam | 
the Radio Corporation of America, says | railroads was less in April, 1929, than | 
wireless | in April, 1928, Bureau of Mines states. | 

Page 6, Col. 4 
| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Page 1, Col. 6} suspends proposed increase in rates on| 
of | sand from Oregon and Illinois to Ot- 


{ 


| tawa, Canada. 


| Page 6, Col. 4} 
| The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
suspends proposed increase in rates on| 


hosiery as unjustified. 


{ 
' 


way, to require less than two days. 


Page 1, Col. 3) 


Executive 
Mana gement 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 


| Appellate Court rules that habeas 
corpus proceedings offer improper rem- 

| edy for judicial error in indictment and 
trial, and that special term, irregularly 
called, is de facto court and actions are 
valid. (Dean y. United States.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 

| See Special Index and Law Digest on 

| page 8. 

See Accounting, Taxation. 


Patents 


Patent is granted for motor with cy- 
lindrical slide valve on allowance of re- 
jectecd claims. (Ex parte Charles 
Schaeffer.) 

Page 8, Col.5 

Patent is granted for food product 
composed of ribbons of material rolled 
in cylindrical form. (Ex parte Perky.) 

Page 8, Col.7 

Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- 

| fice sustains rejection of two claims on 
hair-curling device. (Ex parte. Robert 

| Bishinger.) 
Page 8, Col. 3 

Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
rejects four claims for airship and mo- 
tors, on ground of lack of invention. 
(Ex parte Dunn.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 
| Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
rules four claims for lever latch for 
| doors are patentable as covering com- 
bination producing improved result. 
(Ex parte Brady.) 

Page 8, Col. 4 

Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
holds system of aerials for radio trans- 


About 25,000 miles of this 


railroad between Klamath | 
| Falls, Oreg., and Paxton or Keddie 


Page 1, Col. 3 


I 1 I 1d; Coast-to-coast service’ to be estab- 
mobile station licenses are extended in| ished on combined airplane and frail-| 


Page 2, Col. 1 | 
Hearings on agricultural schedule of | 
| tariff bill are concluded by Senate sub- | 
| committee. 


| 


i 
Page 2, Col. 2 | 
Trade Organizations 
Department of Commerce says co- | 
operative organizations among trades | 
and industries are rapidly increasing | 
in mumber and contribute to improve- 
ment in business ethics. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


| 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Review of banking and credit system 
-in Germany, issued by Department of 
Commerce, | 

Page 1, Col. 2 | 

Condition statement of member banks 
of Federal Reserve on June 19 shows | 
increases in loans and investments. 

Page 7, Col. 5 | 

Changes in status of national banks 
|announced by the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency. | 

Page 4 


} 
i 





Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 
Government Finance 


House Committee on Appropriations | 
computes total of appropriations voted 
‘at special sessions at approximately 
$213,000,000. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
President asks heads of Federal de- | 
partments and establishments for esti- | 
— of financiai needs for fiscal year 
| 1930. 


| Page 1, Col. 1 | 
| Daily statement of the United States 


Treasury. 


| 


| 
Page 9, Col. 7 


_ Department of Agriculture issues a 
;cireular on the utilization of browse | 
| forage as summer range for cattle in 
| southwestern Utah. 
| Page 9, Col. 7 
| Bureau of Fisheries issues an eco- 
nomic circular on the goldfish industry. | 
Page 9,Col. 7 | 


Page 7 
International Finance 


| Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 


‘Production 


Agricultural and Food 
| Products 


| _ Department of Agriculture issues the 
Journal of Agricultural Research for 
|Junme 15, 1929. 


Q. 


| 


| script of testimemy on June 14 before | 


| cerpts from transcript of testimony on 





Machinery 
Production of automobiles declined in | 
May, according to Department of Com- | 
merce. 
Page 3, Col. 3} 

See Executive Management, Patents. | 


Mines and Minerals 


Attorney General says Department | 
of Justice will make no future inquiry | 


| into Salt Creek oil leases and has found | announced by Department of State. 


no basis for court action 


: | 
Page 1, Col. 7} 
Consumption of coal by Class I steam | 
railroads was less in April, 1929, than 
in April, 1928, Bureau of Mines states. 
Page 6, Col. 4} 
United States Geological Survey is- 
sues a bulletin on the geology, coal, and 
oil resources of the Hanna and Carbon 
basins, Carbon County, Wyoming. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
See Distribution, Railroads, 
Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 
Conclusion of excerpts from tran- | 
the Federal Trade Commission in its 
investigation of public utilities and ex- 





June 19, Witness: Abner B. Aldridge. | j 


Page 7, Col. 2 | partment of Commerce s 


Stone, Clay and Glass 


Products 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspends proposed increase in rates on 
sand from Oregon and Illinois to Ot- 
tawa, Canada, 


| 
| 


Page 6, Col. 4 | 
See Executive Management, Tariff. | 


Textiles anrd Their 


Products 
See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Purchasing 


Production Statistics 
Production of automobiles declined in 
May, according to Department of Com- 
merce, 


| 


Page 3, Col. 3 
{ 


Selling and a” 
Marketin g 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Representative Oliver says nation- | 
wide affiliation of farms with organiza- 
tions of farm groups is imperative to | 


| successful functioning of new farm- | 


relief law. 
Page 1, Col. 7} 
Secretary of Agriculture, after con-| 
ference with President, states 
President will probably not be prepared | 


jities of the Bureau of Standards. It is erating companies are now flying 70,000|in the Alabama Power Company? <A. must be taught that this modern servant 
| particularly concerned with the develop- | miles per day carrying mail, express and He is treasurer. 


jis in a position similar to that which 
jment and improvement of aids to air | passengers. 


By the way, where had you been | confronted the telephone, the street rail-| Interior Department no legal basis ex- 


teachers in rural schools. 


| Congress. 


sues a publication on recent forminifera 
from the west coast of South America. 


at the Executive Offices. 


sus of marriage and divorce for 1927. 


| plants for bottling mineral water shows 
' sanitary conditions are good and label- 


ticle by Dr. W. 
Public Health Service. 


a publication on observations on the 
thunder dance of the Bear genus of the 
| Fox Indians. 


' pedite appointment of departmental 
| committee to study proposal for unifi- 
| cation of Federal prohibition enforce- 
ment agencies. 


Brig. Gen. Frank R. McCoy each des- 
ignated as major general, according to 
Department of War. 


trophy as winners of balloon race. 
| Marine Corps. 
War Department, 


that | Navy Department. 


Page 9, Cal. 7 
New books received at the Library of 


Page 9 


Government books and publications. 
Page 9 


Foreign Relations 
List of changes in foreign service as 
Page 3, Col. 1 


General 
United States National Museum is- 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Daily engagements of the President 


Page 3 
Bureau of the Census issues the cen- 
Page 9, Col. 7 

Health 


Inspection of mineral springs and of 


ng of bottles is generally proper, De- 
ays. 

Page 1, Col. 1 
Narcotics and Public Helath—An ar- 
L. Treadway, surgeon, 


. Page 9 
Indian A ffairs 


Bureau of American Ethnology issues 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Law En forcement 
Senator Jones asks President to ex- 


Page 1, Col. 4 


National Defense 
Brig. Gen. Ralph H. Van Deman and 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Naval team of two men to receive 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 





' 


the Interior Department, and I feel that 
lin view of the adverse tulings of the 


|navigation and the increasing of safety | daily scheduled operation are being flown|Prior to going to Birmingham, Mr. Al-| way, gas and electric companies some |ists at this time for the institution of 


|and comfort in flight. 
|way includes research on radio aids, | 


airway and air 
tions, wind 


Work now under | during the hours of the night. 


I have endeavored to outline briefly 


port lighting investiga-|the organization and activities of the | t 
n tunnel research, methods | aeronautics branch and to present a few| 
for reducing airplane noise, investiga- | outstanding statistics showing the ad-| 


|\dridge? A. I had been at home. 
| @Q. Were you employed by any 


bama Power Company? 
Had you been 


A. No, sir. 
in the power busi- 


tion of airplane fittings, and the test-|yancement of commercial aeronautics in|M€SS at ali before that time? A. No, 


ing of aircraft engines. 
Routes Being Mapped. 
From the first there has been an! 
| urgent need for maps covering the vari- 
ous routes between important airports. 
The production of these maps of civil | 


| of charts of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- | 
vey as an adjunct to its function of pro- 
ducing nautical charts. These strip 
j}maps are available for public use at 
small cost and are in constant demand. 
The division of airports and aero- 
nautic information has been assigned | 
most of the promotional duties covered | 
by the air commerce act, including the | 
collection and dissemination of various 
data on civil aeronautics, the encourage- | 
ment of airport construction and other 
jaids to air navigation, the rating of air- 
jports, the cevelopment of air commerce 
| and the general promotion of trade, the 
| publication and distribution of informa- 
jtion on airways, airports, meteorolog- 
ical and conditions, and details and sta- 
jtistics of the entire industry. 
This division has take an active part 
|in the development of airports. A small 
force Of airport specialists has visited 
|all parts of the country on scheduled 
itineraries conferring with municipali- 
| ties, chambers of commerce, and similar 
,organizations with regard to the estab- 
jlishment and improvement of airport fa- 
jcilities. Airway bulletins have been pub- 
|lished in loose-leaf form describing about 
|650 different airports and landing fields 
and supplying meteorological and other 
jinformation of assistance to pilots mak- 
ing cross-country flights. Up to May 
|1, there were 390 municipal airports in 
use, 387 commercial, and approximately 
600 emergency and intermediate fields, 
not counting Army airdromes and naval 
| alr stations. Over a 1,000 new airports 
are proposed for early development. 
Status of Industry Reviewed. 
A canvass of the manufacturers and 
|operators recently completed by this di- 
jvision, shows that 4,346 planes of all 
types Were preduced in the United States 
lin 1928 with a value at the plant of 
nearly $44,000,000, and that aircraft en- 
gines manufactured during this period 
|numbered 3,496, valued at $20,000,000; 
jthat airplanes operating on scheduled 
|transport service flew 10,500,000 miles | 
during the year, and planes engaged in| 


{ 


| 
{ 
| 


j 
| 


been among this country’s outstanding 
achievements. With the increasing in- 


terest being shown in this subject by| 


the general public, there is every rea- 


will bring forth even greater accom- 
plishments. 


i aidiia ies Establish 
Newspaper Explained 


Denial Is Made Power Company 
Aided Mobile Project. 


[Continued from Page 7 
it does not own them wholly 
Southeastern Fuel Company. 

Q. Well, in connection with their ac- 
tivities? A. Yes, 

Q. All right. Did there come a time, 
Mr, Aldrici, when you learned from 
some source or other than a man named 
Chandler was interested in the estab- 
lishment of a newspaper at Mobile? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Without referring to some talk 
that may have happened in the past 
year, because I understand there has 
been more or less discussion of the es- 
tablishment of a newspaper in Mobile, 
what was the first thing that came to 
your attention in connection with this 
Mobile Fress which has actually been 
established ? 

A, That was first called to my atten- 
tion while on a visit to my mother in 
Mobile. 

Q. And who called it to your atten- 
tion? A. J. W. McGowin and one of 
my brothers who was down there. 

¥ Which one of your brothers? 
Henry Aldridge. 

Q. What company is he employed by? 
A. He is manager, 1 understand it, of 
the Commercial Finance Corporation of 
Mobile. 

Q. That is Mr. McGowin’s company, 
isn’t it? A. So I undestand, 

Q. You have another brother, have 
you? A. Yes, I have five brothers. 

Q. Have you another 


- 
for the 


sir. 


A. 


‘The areonautics research division con-| miscellaneous, commercial, and private|is connected with the Alabama Power 


dgcts research work for the promotion 


flying covered some 60,000,000 miles. In| 


Company? A, Lamar Aldridge. 


brother that | 


\the United States, Developments in this|! have never been in the power business. 
field during the last three years have} 


Q. I understand. 
;coal business? 
of age. 

| Q. All right! Was it somebody con- 
nected with the Alabama Power Com- 


Had you been in the 
A. Since I was 20 years 


air routes jis assigned to the division | <on to believe that the immediate future | PaMy got you to go to Birmingham to go 


}into this fuel business. 
business? No, sir. 

Q. Or the mining business? 

A. No, sir. My mining operations were 
prior to the origination of the power 
company, as I remember it. 


A. Into the fuel 


| Q. When was it that you were in Mo-| 


|bile at your mother’s and met Mr. Mc- 
Gowin? A.I have known Mr, McGowin 
practically all my life. 

- I did not use the word in that sense. 
You said you had met Mr. McGowin at 
your mother’s house. A. No, I did not. 


'I met him on that trip at his office, I| 


believe. 
Excerpts from transeript of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade 
| Commission in its investigation of 
| geublic utilities will be continued in 
the issue of June 26, 


| Action Urged to Hold Place 
In Radio Communication 


, [Continued from Page 3.) 
industry, but the 
given the law is having that effect-—an 
effect that will be loudly applauded in 
a@ number of foreign countries,” 

The great strides which American radio 
has made since 1919 stand as a tribute 
to those who at that time realized the 
necessity for unification ‘>. its field, Gen- 


premaey of American radio is to e 
maintained, and dominance in the entire 
field of international communications at- 


tic long-sighted statesmanship of Europe 
with statecraft of equally broad vision. 

“Such an important work is the daily 
clearing of thousands of international 
communications vital to the industrial 
welfare of this natien cannot safely be 
entrusted to a system compounded of 
seattered companies representing private 
interests and semipublic 
working against another highly unified 
foreign group. Leadership is not thus 
obtained.” 





interpretation thus | 


eral Harbord continued, an? if the su- | 


tained, we must match the characteris- | 


years ago. The people have learned that 


| franchise to a street railway to run down 
|a given tsreet. Such monopolies have 
{come to be recognized and regulated, 
the speaker said. 

“Far better to preserve the American 


|mitting mergers and , combinations,” 
|General Harbord concluded, “and sub- 
| mitting them to some form of control 
|in the place of the technical forms of 
| competition, than to see the leadership 
pass to foreign hands, 

“Sitting between the hind legs of the 
| British lion with the tail of that noble 
| beast wrapped around his neck will be 
a poor perch for the American eagle 
| from which to recover lost leadership in 
world communications.” 





No Basis for Court Action 
Is Found in Oil Leases 


| [Continesed from Page 1.1 

tee on Public : 
| resolution referred its inquiry involving 
| the Salt Creek oil field to the Depart- 
|ment of Justice. The resolution trans- 
| mitted to the Attorney General called 
; for such action as in his judgment 
} Should be taken and directed the atten- 


| tion of the Attorney General to the re-! 


| ports of Messrs.. Bell and Couton and to 
the report made to the Committee by 
| Thomas Sterling, special counsel for the 
Committee, and the printed hearings of 
| the Committee involving the Salt Creek 
facts. At that time the Committee was 
in the majority favoring an ending of 
| the hearings and a report to the Sen- 
|ate, but such a report has been held 
| pending word from the Attorney Gen- 
eral following study by his Department 
as suggested in the resolution. 

| Under date of June 20, the Attorney 


| Committee as follows: 

“IT note that the resolution does not 
call for either a report or an opinion 
on my part directed to the Committee, 
and in view of the precedents the Com- 
mittee undoubtedly will understand that 
the law does not empower me to render 
lreports or Opinions to Congressional 
Committees. 

“Howeverf in 





la precedent in the matter, 1 beg to ad- 


‘vise you informally that I have care- 


| fully examined all of the record referred 
: In facing the new problem of radio, | to in your resolution and find the same 
aeronautics. using the existing facil- | the regular air transport service, 45 op-| @. And what position does he occupy General Harbord said, public opinion ! to be 


~t 
J 


sands and Surveys by} 


General reported to the chairman of the | 


view of the importance 
institutions | of the matter involved, without creating 


| actions on the part of the United States, 


, of | there can be but one efficient telephone | attacking the leases involved, or seeking | 
he companies connected with the Ala- | service at a time in a town; only one/to set aside the determination of the In- 


| terior Department. 
}seem probable that upon a new investi- 
|gation anything other than cumulative 
evidence could be discovered, beyond 


| position in world communications by per-| what already has been presented to and | 


| filed with the Interior Department. For 


|that reason I do not feel warranted in| 


| directing further investigation on the 
| part of the Department of Justice. 

| “However, I beg to advise you that 
lin event the Department of Justice 
|should be directed by competent author- 
lity to conduct a further investigation of 
the matters involved I would proceed 
immediately, if proper funds were pro- 
| vided for that purpose, to make and com- 
| plete such addition investigation as ex- 
| peditiously and exhaustively as possible.” 


Vending Machines 
Popular in Canada 


\Coin-operated Devices in De- 
mand in Europe and Latin 
America. 


Switzerland is one of the important 
market. in Europe fe: commodity vend- 
|ing machines of American manufacture, 
it is stated by the Department of Com- 
merce in a review just issued of the ex- 
port trade in this device. Canada is stated 
to be the second largest market. 

The full text of tne statement pro- 
| ceeds: E ‘ 

Commodity vending machines are most 
popular in Switzerland, machines being 
installed mainly on railroad platforms, 
| selling confectionery, matches, cigarettes, 
| and postal. cards to commuting workers 
and tourists. Shipments to other coun- 
tries in Europe were valued at only 
$5,355, which included small exports to 
the Netherlands, Norway, Irish Free 
State, Denmark, Greece, Spain, Austria 
and Italy. 

Canada was the second largest market 
in the world for coin-operated machines 
of all types, exports to that country be- 
jing valued at $25,652 during the first 
quarter. Commodity vending machines 
had the largest sale, 491 machines, 
valued at $14,884, being absorbed by the 
Canadian market, as compared with 395 
machines, valued at $9,618, of the service 
and amusement machine group. 

The Canadian market is quite similar 





the record previously presented to to our domestic market, but the vending- 


{| Pyroxylin Plastics 


|| 


“It also appears to me that it does not| 


|about the same number of State bodies, 
|and more than 9,100 local organizations. 
When the first manual of ‘this kind 
| was issued back in 1912 the total num- 
ber of listings was only 3,200. of which 
350 were organizations national in 
| Scope; in 1919 the national organizations 
| had increased to 754 while in 1923 they 
|numbered about 1,500. The total num- 
ber of organizations listed in 1926, the 
edition preceding the present compila- 
| tion, was approximately 9,000, or about 
55 per cent of the mumber shown in 
| this year’s edition. 

Production, manufacturing, banking, 
| credit, retail and wholesale distribu- 
tion—in fact, practically every branch 
|of economic activity is represented by 
|one or more cooperative associati : 
|The membership shown ranges from’ & 
low as_ three, the figure given by the 

rox! Manufacturers As- 
sociation, to as high as 109,000 for the 
|Burley Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
|The organizations ‘with the largest 
memberships listed are not strictly husi- 
hess associations, They include, for in- 
stance, the American Red Cross with 
, 10,000,000 members, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor with 4,000,000 and the 


American Automobile A iati vi 
| $00,000. ssociation with 


Spread of Cooperative Effort. 

Tne wide spread of cooperative effort 
among American business interests is 
disclosed by an examination of some of 
the organizations listed. These range 
from the American Bankers Association, 
| with a membership of 21,000, to the Na- 
|tional Pickle Packers Association, with 
125; and from the National Association 
of Credit Men, with 28,000, to the Minced 
| Razor Clam Packers Association, with 8. 
According to the manual the American 
Bicycle Manufacturers Association has a 
present membership of 6; the United Pet- 
ticoat League has 20; while the Ameri- 
can Baby Chick Association reports 400 
|on its membership roll. 
| The headugarters of the largest nung- 
|ber of these national associations /< 
maintained in New York, Chicago, and 
| Washington. A considerable number of 
| them, however, are located in such trade 
centers as Detroit, Los Angeles, Atlanta, 
|and Denver. ‘ 
| Never before in our history, a fore- 
word to the compilation declares, has 
| there been such a general willingness on 
|the part of individuals and private or- 
| ganizations to unite im working for the 
'constructive upbuilding of our commerce 


ij;}and industry through greater efficiency 


|of each group of related interests). The 
|exchange of ideas and knowledge among 
competitors, which would have been con- 
| sidered commercial suicide at the bezin- 
|ning of the present century, is now 
|deemed mutually beneficial and construc- 
|tive—a distinct contribution to higher 
| business ethics. 


| Seaeeoneene 





machine trade is relatively undeveloped, 
and in view of increasing interest it is 
|thought that larger sales can be ex- 
| pected. 

Latin America is the third largest 
market area, with shipments valued at 
$20,716 destined for 13 of the countries 
south of the Rio Grande. Cuba ranked@ 
first among the Latin American coun- 
tries and third in the world as a market 
for coin-operated machines. 

The sale of commodity-vending ma- 
chines is limited by the dampness, of 
climate, which injures peanuts, chewing 
gum, and candy contained in machines 
and renders operation unsatisfactory. 
Handkerchief and stamp machines are 
findinig a fairly good market. 

Owing to a surprisingly large sale of 
scales in Venezuela, that country ranked 
second in Latin America and fifth in the 
world as a market for vending machines. 
The removal of the present high tax 
on commodity-vending machines might 
open a market for chocolate and other 
confectionery vendors. 

Mexico, Argentina, and Jamaica ranked 
third, fourth, and fifth in the Latin 
American area, with the remainder of 
shipments well scattered among eight 
countries, including Panama, Brazil, Co- 
\lombia, Domican Republic, and Salvador. 
| Asiatie countries imported from the 
United States vending machines valued 
jat $10,476 during the first quarter of 
1929, of which Siam took $4,997 and 
China $3,961, 

Australia offers a fairly good market 
for slot-vending machines for the sal@ 
jof package gum, chocolate, and other 
|kinds of confectionery, matches, cig- 
arettes, and handkerchiefs, In ma 
lines competition is met from British, 
German, and other European automatie 
machine manufacturers as well as from 
local automatic scale manufacturers who 
are protected by a high-tariff duty. 

Relatively few automatic coin-operated 
machines are found in New Zealand, 
with the exception of scales and a few 
candy vendors. A market may be de- 
veloped for candy, handkerchief, match, 
peanut. and cigarette machines, if their 
use after store-closing hours is made 
legal. 

A limited quantity of commodity vend- 
|ing machines were exported to Egypt. 
There seems to be considerable interest 
in this market for gum vendors, auto- 
matic restaurant equipment, and many 
other types of Commodity machines, 
Chance games are popular but prohibited 
in Egypt. 

Sales to the Union of South Africa 
were small and consisted largely of serv- 
ice and amusement machines, The South 
African Railways are an important out- 
jlet for vendors, and the post offices are 
{now installing stamp machines. Com- 
[petition must be met from British png 
ucts which have a eonsiderable sale 
this market, 








